i  iiiuil  iVdiu  tli«*  and  l»v  tliat  ob- 
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“  A.m»  now  thoy  poise  the  iiiiirderou!>  f^war, 

And  now,  with  lightning  siM-ed, 

•  la-t  riy  file  whizzing  shaft  of  deatli. 

And  w  itli  delight,  half  stopping  breath, 

B'  hold  the  monsters  bleed. 

Thus  tin  y  i>rovide  theima'lves  with  elotln  a,  mid  thip. 
Supply  themselves  with  food  ?  " 
. Mii.l.m.v.n. 

Tiikrk  is  somethitii;  jiaiticiilarly  intPipsting, 
althnifgh  not  altojjether  .sejiarate  from  the  (Kiltij'itl, 
in  following  some  self-exiled  jiersons,  by  ima^ina- 
tioii,  from  their  own  to  a  foreitju  country  :  we  feel 
anxious  to  know  on  what  spot  they  will  fix  ;  what 
success  will  attend  their  efforts ;  how  or  how 

far,  will  be  their  difficulties;  and  a  thousand  other 
thinirs  :  and  all  this,  too,  when  we  are  assured  that 
the  jiersons  for  whom  we  feel  concerned  are  as 
well  provided  with  all  they  can  immediately  want, 
as  a  civilized  country  can  supply  or  money  procure 

The  feelinps  we  have  noticed  are  quite  natitnil, 
and  we  therefore  supjiosc  that  our  younef  friends 
will  feel  a  proportionate  decree  of  concern  to  know 
how  Paul  and  his  unfortunate  companions  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  station  at  Bell  Sound,  where  they 
purjiosed  to  take  up  their  abode  for  the  winter,  and 
without  any  of  the  comforts  or  even  convenience** 
of  onlinary  life.  Of  these  particulars,  and  other ! 

*  Coatinued  from  page  Bb. 
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I  intere>tin;r  |K)ints,  we  are  alsmt  to  iiifonn  them  in 
j  the  pre.seiit  cha[»ter. 

'I’lie  hisi  attemlcd  to  by  the  .soiors,  alter 

they  had  landed,  was  to  take  a  jiarticiilat  sur\ey 
of  the  place.  In  tloiii”:  this  they  wen  s*»  fortunate 
!  as  to  meet  with  a  house  ready  hnilt  to  their  hands, 

}  although  .s<»niewh:il  im|>aired,  and  requiring  a  lew 
j  alterations  and  improveinent.s.  'I'hi.s  was  no  other  j 
I  than  a  snh.stantiiil  dwelking,  formed  of  timls-r,  iind  | 
j  covered  with  Flemish  tile.  It  was  alKHit  eiirhty  j 
I  feet  long,  ami  twenty  wideband  had  Irtii  set  up  for  i 
I  the  ciM)|M*rs  to  work  in  and  hnlge.  during  the  time  | 

!  they  were  making  c.'isks,  and  lKirn*lling  np  the  j 
j  train-oil,  for  their  vess<‘ls,  during  lornier  sea.s<in.s  j 
.  of  whiiiing.  I 

j  Almost  immediately  after  landing,  the  colil  in-  | 
J  creased  as  considerably,  and  the  frost  was  so  in-  j 
tense,  that  another  voymre  to  (Jre<*n  llarlxir  could  i 
i  not  be  tittemptcd,  fearing,  as  they  litul  good  cause  | 
to  do,  that  the  Sound  would  freeze  up,  and  a  return  j 
I  to  their  new  haliitation  be  rendered  ini|)osHibU; ;  ’ 
I  while  a  journey  by  land  wouhl  have  been  imprac- 
ticahlc,  on  ficcount  of  the  veiy  mountainous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country. 

Here,  then,  their  abfMle  was  fixed  for  one  year  at 
least.  They  now  In-gan  to  build  a  snuUler  bouse 
within  the  large  cMie,  lor  the  purpose  of  .securing 
themselves  more  fully  from  the  cold.  To  accom- 
plisti  this,  they  took  down  a  small  building  which 
was  near  the  large  one,  and  with  those  materials, 
which  furnished  deal  tioanls,  stancheons,  or  iafU*rs, 
and  bricks,  comiuenced  their  work.  A  quantity  of 
lime  was  also  found  aliout  the  place,  and  some  they 
fetched  from  Bottle  Cove ;  with  ihi.s  they  imited 


tamed  s«>me  very  giKsl  mortar.  Tie*  cold  wa.**  now 
U'come  so  seven*  as  to  ohltge  them  to  make  two 
largr*  tires  to  keep  them  from  tree/iieg  even  while 
hard  at  work. 

Here  again  Paul  displayed  lus  activity  and  mge- 
unity.  He  h:ul  noticed  the  hrieklayers  at  work  on 
his  master’s  premises  when  at  hoiiu*.  ;urd  had 
^niietimes,  when  not  otherwise*  engaged,  assi.sted 
them;  this  had,  in  a  mvasure,  preimred  huii  tor  the 
pi**.sr*nt  occa.sion  :  with  surprising  readines.'  he 
eoiiimenced,  with  the  ;i.s.si.stance  of  one  of  the 
s;tilors,  to  build  ;i  wall  of  one  brick  lhicknes.>, 
ifjiin.st  the  inside  of  the  planks  of  the  hon.s»*; 
while  thus  engaged,  others  were  emphiyeil  to  clean 
and  bring  them  bricks  into  the  house;  s«>nR*  imule 
mortar,  and  some  pnx’eeded  to  cure  the  veni.son. 

.\s  s<K)n  ;i.s  the  two  first  sides  ot  the  building 
were  tini.sheil,  they  found  their  hrick  ami  morUir  all 
e\i>cnded  :  they  lhen*foni  weri^  obligetl  to  lesoit  to 
another  metluHl  in  finishing  the  otluT  two.  Having 
nailed  their  deal  kiurds  to  the  uprights  of  the  hnii-s*. 
a  Viuaiit  s|Kiee  w’as  left  of  alrout  twelve  iiK’he.s, 
whu  h  Vtiennni  they  IiIUhI  with  sand,  and  lanimisl 
it  down  until  it  lieeuim*  air-tight. 

The  lenelh  of  this  building  wms  .about  twenty 
feet, the  lireadlh  sivteen.and  the  height  fen.  Their 
ceiling  was  marie  of  deal  boards,  five  or  six  thick, 
the  centre  of  which,  lieing  placed  over  the  joints  of 
tho.se  below,  piTventi*rl  the  wind  by  any  jmssibility 
from  entering.  After  having  maile  their  iloor  as 
close  as  they  were  ;ihle,  they  lineil  it  with  an  old 
lied  which  they  found  in  the  phwe,  ami  so  mifiered 
it  cajiable  of  resisting  the  weather  at  all  tunes. 
The  luxury  of  winrlows  the  dis|rnse«l  with,  and 
rereiveil  their  light,  as  in  m;uiy  jiarts  of  Ireland 
they  rlo — down  the  chimney. 

They  then  proct*etle<l  to  construct  small  cabins, 

I  in  which  they  w'ere  to  sleep  two  together,  while 
Paul  had  a  small  one  as-sigm**!  to  himself  exclusive¬ 
ly.  This  amingement  was  a  pleasant  one  for  all 
|iarties,  as  they  theiebv  w'en*  enaWerl  to  perform 
.such  exercises  by  themselves  as  might  not  have 
J  lieen  enablerl  to  :ittend  f'»  -so  crvnvcniently,  had  the 
whole  been  together.  The  skins  of  the  deer,  when 
dried,  formed  comfortable  .and  warm  beds,on  which 
they  reposed  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  cushions 
of  down. 

Attention  to  fuel  next  found  ffiem  employment, 
this  being  a  very  imjKjrtnnt  article  in  their  winter 
stock.  , Sever.il  shallopis  having  been  left  on  irhore 
by  former  whalers,  they  ^imiiuned  them  carefully, 
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;ui«I  foiirul  that  Nevrn  were  no  Ioniser  Hei-vireable  ;  I  the  weather,  and  «»f  intensify  in  the  cold;  all  hope,  them  as  they  sat  round  their  fire,  and  by  that  mean^  • 
these  they  wk/ii  detnolishe<l,  and  conveyed  the  therefore,  of  obtaining  any  more  provision  until  the  diverted  himself  and  his  companions.  “  I  came  f 
remains  of  them  into  their  house.  next  spring,  died  away ;  except  only  as  a  s»niggling  from  home,”  he  would  observe,  “with  my  mothers  I 

In  aildition  to  the  afnive,  they  broke  up  a  number  '  bear  might  be  taken  near  their  jiremises.  Impressed  blessing,  and  1  am  sure,  therefore ,  I  shall  be  safe 
of  empty  ca.sks;  they  likewise  employed  some  |  with  this  consideration,  they  took  a  more  particular  Let  us,”  he  would  add,  “  put  our  trust  in  God,  and 
planks,  and  two  old  coolejs,  used  for  cooling  oil,  survey  of  their  stock,  and  found  it  too  small  for  the  seek  his  protection,  and  all  will  yet  go  well  ” 
for  the  same  piirjKise,  ajid  in  short,  whaU’ver  they  1  projier  support  of  their  company,  the  time  it  might  The  exhortation  was  well-timed  and  efficient; 

judged  projier  to  avail  themselves  of,  without  I  be  required  ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  allowance  “  Those  prayed  who  ne’er  had  prayed  before;" 


s<Tious  injury  to  the  next  year’s  voyage. 

Tin*  increa.se  of  the  cold  had  liecome  excessive, 
while  day  could  scarcely  Is*  said  to  exi.st :  night 
had  now  come ;  one  long,  dreary,  and  almost  un¬ 
broken  night,  with  all  its  biting  cold,  and  black 
horrors,  reigned  profound.  How  long  they  might 
have  to  remain  in  their  jirescnt  dreary  situation, 
they  could  not  auijecture;  they  were,  however, 
fully  aware  that  the  (leriod  must  b«^  a  protracted 
one  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  taking  the  utmost 
care  of  their  stock  of  fuel,  b<‘came  evident.  The 
plan  they  lulopted  for  this  |)urjK)s<*  was  as  follows: 
After  they  raked  their  (ire  together  at  night,  with  a 
giHsl  quantity  of  ashes  and  emiH'rs,  they  placed  in 
the  midst  of  them  a  log  of  elm-wiKNl,  which,  after 
lying  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  they  found,  on 
breaking  it  up,  to  fie  a  mass  of  fire:  to  this  metluMl 
they  .adhered  ;  so  that  for  about  eight  months,  like 
the  ancient  worshipjiers  of  fire,  theirs  never  went 
out. 

In  obtaining  a  tolerably  comfortable  habitation, 
and  laying  in  a  stock  of  fuel,  Paul  and  his  com- 
IKinions  hiul  accomplished  much;  they  were  now 
able  to  ItKik  afiout  them  for  a  further  supply  of  focnl. 

During  one  of  the  rambles  of  the  young  adven¬ 
turer,  he  |H*rceived,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  wind 
which  hiul  been  blowing  ail  night,  a  quantity  of 
drift-ice  had  been  brought  into  the  Sound-  Judg¬ 
ing  it  (Kissible  that  something  serviceable  might 
have  come  with  it,  he  approached  nearer  the  shore, 
•as  the  darkness  which  prevailed  rendered  objects 
indistinct  at  but  a  short  distance.  On  one  of  the 
largi*  pieces  of  ice  Paul  beheld,  with  a  high  delight, 
two  sleeping  monsters.  At  first  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  them,  but  after  a  while,  he  recogni.sed 
them  as  a  si-a-horse  and  its  dam.  The  sight  was 
a  pleasunible  one  to  1*3111.  Here  was  another 
sujiply  of  fooil,  if  they  were  only  fortunate  enough 
to  cajiture  them.  At  first  he  felt  disjMised  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  attack  alone,  but  then,  on  considering 
(hat  one  or  both  might  escajK*  him,  he  judged  it 
would  be  wiser  to  inform  his  a.ssociates  of  his  dis- 
covery.  This,  therefore,  he  lost  no  time  in  doing, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  their  boats  was 
launched,  and  swam  alongside  the  hojied-for  prey  : 
a  har|sKin  was  speetlily  stuck  into  the  oldest  of  the 
two  sea-horses,  w  hile  with  their  lances  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  work. 

A  siene  now  follow  ed  of  natural  affi'ction  w  hich 
might  pul  to  the  blush  many  human  beings.  The 
young  animal  ha»l  lieen  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
Its  dam,  iuid  although  the  attack  was  witnessed  by 
It,  jio  dis|KiMtion  to  escape  was  evinct‘d,  and  even 
when  the  lifeless  body  was  being  conveyed  away, 
it  refusetl  to  leave  the  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  the 
st'iunen  dispatched  it  easily  with  their  lances  With 
these  prizes  they  rowr*d  on  shore,  and,  having 
skinned  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  laid  them  by 
lor  store.  .Mniut  one  week  after  this  they  killed 
anotiier  .st'a-imuisk/,  in  the  same  way,  which  was 
idso  added  to  their  stock. 

Kvery  day  now  brought  an  addition  gloom  in 


themselves  to  one  reasonable  meal  a  day,  and  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  to  allow  themselves  only 
the  fritters  or  graves  of  the  whale,  although  this 
was  a  most  loathsome  kind  of  food.  *To  this 
slender  diet  they  confined  themselves  for  a  period 
of  three  months. 

No  .s(K)ner  was  one  want  met  than  another  ap- 
jK'ared.  By  this  time  their  clothes  and  shoes  were 
worn  fo  pieces,  and  it  became  necessary  that  some 
nveNtion  should  b«  resorted  to,  by  which  to  repair 
what  remained,  or  to  provide  more. 

Here  lignin  the  ingenuity  of  Paul  displayed  itself. 
As  if  (he  trials  he  had  met  with  so  early  in  life 
rather  quickened  his  genius  than  crippled  his  ener¬ 
gies,  he  set  to,  to  remedy  the  evils  under  w'hich 
himself  and  his  comjianions  were  placed.  Some 
very  .serviceable  needles  were  soon  formed  of 
whalelKines,  not  so  fine  or  so  handsome  as  gold¬ 
eyed  Whitechajiellers,  still  they  answ’ered  their 
purpose  as  well.  For  thread  they  substituted  por¬ 
tions  of  rope-yarn,  and  with  these,  for  the  present, 
they  contrived  to  repair  their  tattered  garments  and 
shoes. 

Now  came  a  greater  misery,  if  possible,  than  they 
had  liefore  known-  the  misery  of  tinem- 

j^oyed:  they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  usual 
occujiations,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  and 
cold;  and  hence,  their  minds  being  left  without 
exercise,  their  imaginations  hancssed  them  with  a 
host  of  di.stressing  ideas.  Their  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  burst  ujHin  them  with  all  its  horrors.  TTieir 
.se|ianition  from  home  and  relations,  and  from  all 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  w’as  viewed  by  them 
with  a  weight  of  aggravation  almo.st  beyond  endu¬ 
rance. 

At  times,  indeed,  hojie  cheered  their  bosoms,  and 
they  conceived  it  jKissible  they  might  be  able  to 
weather  out  their  trials,  by  the  help  of  God,  until 
the  next  year,  and  then  deliverance  would  be  ex- 
jierienced.  At  other  times,  their  griefs  varied,  or 
Hither  the  object  of  them  was  changt*d,  the  cruelty 
of  their  captain  in  deserting  them  then  called  up 
their  anger;  but  this  feeling  was  soon  succeeded  by 
a  fear  that  the  ves.sel  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
ice,  and  the  whole  crew  had  miserably  perished. 

How*  much  the  pious  attention  of  a  mother  may 
benefit,  and  in  what  scenes  and  jieriods  of  life  her 
ailmonitions  and  example  may  be  remembered  and 
prove  advantageous,  none  can  say.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Paul’s  domestic  tuition,  in  all  probability, 
himself  and  as-sixiates  would  have  fallen  victims  to 
dark  desjiair,  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Green¬ 
land  ;  but  under  the  providence  of  God  they  were 
preserved. 

I*aul  pereeived  the  disconsolate  and  courage- 
broken  state  of  his  companions,  and  assuming  a 
degree  of  cheei-fulness  he  did  not  fully  possess,  he 
expressed  his  .surprise  that  men, and  esjiecially  En- 
I  glish  sailors,  should  become  faint-hearted.  Having 
a  good  memory,  and  his  mind  being  stored  with 
anecdotes,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  of 
remarkable  providential  deliverances,  he  narrated 


Strength  and  patience  were  asked  for  in  their  time 
of  misery,  and  aid  wa.s  imparted.  Their  inimlN 
became  cheered  and  serene,  and  again  they  bestirred  I 
themselves  to  use  the  best  means  in  their  power 
for  their  pre.servation  and  deliveiiuice. 

Once  more  they  insjiected  their  provisions,  and 
fearing  lest  their  fuel  should  fail  them,  they  thougtii 
it  best  to  roa-st  half  a  deer  everj"  day,  and  stow  it 
in  hogsheads,  leaving  as  much  raw  as  would  sup. 
ply  them  with  a  quarter  efvery  Sunday,  and  one  for 
Christmas-day.  On  making  their  calculations,  they 
found  that  they  had  not  enough  bear  and  venison, 
to  allow  themselves  five  meals  a  w'eek,  they  there¬ 
fore  gave  up  one  more,  so  that  for  the  next  three  | 
months,  they  fed  four  days  in  a  week  on  mouldy 
fritters,  and  the  other  three  on  bear  and  deer. 

That  which  now  ailded  to  their  affiictions  was 
the  total  darkness  which  reigned.  The  sun  up- 
peared  as  if  unwilling  to  shine  upon  .such  mi.seiy ; 
for  from  the  1 4th  of  October  until  the  3rd  of  Febru¬ 
ary  they  did  not  see  the  sun,  nor  did  he  once  during 
that  time  appear  alxive  the  horizon  :  the  moon, 
however,  xvhen  not  obscured  by  clouds,  shone,  both 
by  day  and  night,  as  brightly  as  it  had  ever  k'en 
seen  by  them  in  England. 

During  this  long  time  of  darkness  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  tell  with  certainty  when  it  was  day,  nr 
when  night.  At  the  commencement  of  this  cheer¬ 
less  season  they  sought  some  means  to  preserve  a 
light ;  and  finding  a  piece  of  sheet-leal  over  the 
seam  of  one  of  the  coolers,  they  ripped  it  ofl,  and 
male  of  it  three  lamps;  these  they  supplied  with 
oil  which  they  found  in  the  coopers’  cabin,  and 
making  wicks  of  rojie-yams,  they  kept  them  con¬ 
tinually  burning. 

Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  depression  of 
spirits  would  at  times  steal  over  them.  The  only 
remedy  they  could  find  was  to  cast  themselves  dow  n 
before  (kkI,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  with 
penitence  and  humility  confess  their  sins,  and  ini- 
plorc  his  mercy;  and  this  practice  they  continued 
until  the  day  of  their  deliverance. 

The  new  year  now  commenced,  and  with  it  the 
cold  considerably  increased.  At  length  it  beciuiie 
so  intense  that  it  raised  blisters  on  their  flesh,  as  if 
they  had  been  burned,  and  if  they  touched  iron 
it  stuck  to  their  fingers  like  twigs  covered  with 
birdlime.  At  times,  if  they  attempted  to  fetch 
some  water,  the  cold  seized  so  powerfully  upon 
them  that  they  appeared  as  if  recently  beaten  with 
clubs.  Their  suflerings  were  now  great  indeed  : 
for  .some  time  they  found  water  issuing  from  a  dill 
of  ice,  and  which  ran  into  a  natural  bason  in  the 
beach,  where  it  immediately  became  covered  with 
a  thick  ice ;  this  they  broke  daily,  and  took  from 
this  providentially-formed  fountain  as  much  water 
as  they  required  to  drink.  This  supply  continual 
until  the  middle  of  January,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  use  snow-water  in  its  stead.  The  snow 
they  melted  by  putting  red-hot  irons  into  it,  and 
with  this  only  beverage  they  quenched  their  thirst 
until  the  following  May. 
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Towanl  the  eml  of  .lantiary  the  »Iays  ha»l  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  at  which  time  the  islanders 
once  more  t«v»k  stock,  when  they  found  their  pro¬ 
visions  ran  so  short  that  they  could  not  be  made  to 
last  more  than  six  weeks  lonerer.  This  was  a 
ploomy  discovery,  and  a^ain  the  horrible  darm  of 
beinir  reduced  to  huninc  took  |)ossession  of  them. 
Inthisextremity  Paul  again  reminded  them  of  Klijah 
and  the  Ravens,  and  maintained  that  the  sjime 
jK)wer  that  saved  him  could  save  them ;  and  al¬ 
though  human  help  seemed  far  distant,  the  Dtdiv- 
erer  was  ever  nigh  :  and  though  hojK?  itself  were 
(lead,  all  outward  resources  having  failed.  He 
might  .still  be  dejrended  on  as  confidently  as  ever. 

Again  the  seamen  were  revived,  and  again  they 
looked  uj)on  Paul  a.s  a  wise  counsellor.  Thus 
things  passed  on,  until  February  began.  The  day 
wa.s  a  fair  and  clear  one,  although  the  intensity  of 
the  cold  seemed  more  severe  than  before.  I'he 
hour  of  noon  had  arrived  ;  the  clouds  had  one  by 
one  fled  away,  and  the  sun  once  more  smiled  ui)on 
the  shivering  sailors  with  refreshing  influence. 
The  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains  were  gilded  with 
his  glittering  beams,  and  produced  an  elFect  of  the 
most  wonderful  character.  The  brightness  of  the 
glorious  luminary,  and  the  exceeding  whiteness  of 
the  snow,  atforded  one  of  the  most  cheering  and 
animatiiur  sj)ectacles  they  ever  beheld.  For  a  while 
they  forgot  their  sorrows,  and  in  the  height  of  their 
transports  seemed  inclined  to  pay  to  this  creature, 
the  homage  which  belonged  to  the  Creator  alone. 

This  was  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  and  help 
came  as  they  required  it.  The  joy  they  had  newly 
exjjerienced  wa.s  considerably  increased  by  beliold- 
ing  a  she-bear  with  her  cub  apj)roaching  their 
habitation. 

Such  a  sight  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  Ijeen  somewhat  appalling.  Ihul  Paul  seen 
such  formidable  monsters  nearing  his  mother's 
house  in  his  native  village,  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  have  sought  safety  by 
flight ;  but  now  the  intrepid  youth  was  first  pre- 
jKired  for  an  attack.  Lances  were  .soon  in  hand, 
and  without  waiting  the  bear’s  nearer  approach, 
they  sallied  forth,  and  commenced  the  mortal  con¬ 
flict.  Paul  had  Wie  honor  of  placing  the  first  lance 
in  the  body  of  the  old  bear.  Its  roiir  w;vs  terrific  ; 
soon  other  gashes  followed,  although  not  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Paul  especially  had  nearly 
become  a  prey  to  its  huge  claws,  for  as  she  sank 
down  with  loss  of  blcRxl,  and  bit  the  snow  with 
rage,  he  advanced  to  give  another  thrust :  at  that 
moment  she  sprang  forward,  with  eyes  glaring  like 
fire,  and  .seizing  hold  of  Paul's  j;icket,  dragged  him 
toward  her.  Another  stroke  from  a  sailor  termin¬ 
ated  the  alfray,  and  relinquishitig  her  hold,  she 
struggled  and  died.  The  cub  on  the  first  attack  fled 
to  the  mountains,  so  that  it  escjiped  the  fate  of  its 
dam. 

Tlie  cold  was  so  excessive  that  they  were  com- 
|H*lled  to  retire  to  their  house  and  warm  themselves 
before  they  finished  their  t:isk,  after  which  they  re¬ 
turned  and  secured  their  prize.  Having  flayed  her 
they  cut  her  in  pieces  of  about  a  stone  weight,  one 
of  which  made  them  a  hearty  dinner,  and  on  the 
remainder  they  lived  three  weeks. 

Having  finished  this  sea.sonable  supply,  it  be¬ 
came  absolutely  necessarj'  that  some  more  provision 
should  be  sought,  or  otherwise  they  would  be 
obliged  to  begin  their  cask  of  roasted  venison, 


which  they  feared  to  do,  lest  it  should  becon.sumed  j 
before  the  fleet  arrived  from  Fnglainl.  i 

The  fears,  however,  in  which  they  had  indulged  I 
were  soon  proved  to  Ik*  uncalled  for.  Paul’s  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  mother’s  blessing  In  ing  a  defence  wa.s 
seen  to  be  true,  for  in  a  little  time  their  habitation 
began  to  be  visited  by  bears  in  considvrable  numbers 
.4t  different  times  they  counted  not  less  than  forty, 
of  which  they  succeeded  in  killing  seven  ;  one  Ik*- 
ing  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  six  feet  high. 
These  were  .s(X)n  flayed,  and  roasted  on  woo»len 
spits,  and  their  t.aste  and  flavor  were  found  to  fx* 
equal  to  the  best  lH*ef.  Tlrey  now  posse.ssed  a 
tolerably  good  stock  of  provisions,  and  therefore 
felt  warranted  to  increase  their  allowance,  eating 
on  some  occasions  two  and  even  three  meals  a  day, 
the  advantage  of  which  they  soon  found  in  their 
improved  strength  and  spirits. 

As  the  days4ontinued  to  lengthen,  .several  kinds 
of  birds,  which  during  the  more  rigid  jKirt  of  the 
winter  had  de.serted  the  place,  l»eg;in  to  make  their 
apjiearance :  this  circumstance  w’as  attended  with 
other  benefits  to  the  exiles ;  for  immediately  after  the 
birds  {Kiid  their  visits  numbers  of  foxes  came  also. 
These  animals  had  lain  for  months  concealed  in 
their  burrows,  and  among  the  rocks ;  but  now,  in¬ 
structed  by  instinct  that  the  time  for  seeking  prey 
h:ul  come,  they  stole  forth  in  pursuit  of  it. 

These  sights  gladdened  the  hearts  of  Paul  and 
his  friends.  Traps  were  soon  formed  kn  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  foxes,  which  they  baited  with  skins  of 
the  birds  they  found  in  the  snow  ;  by  this  means 
sixty  were  soon  taken,  the  whole  of  which  they 
roasted  and  found  them  excellent  eating. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul’s  ingenuity  was  exercised 
in  devising  a  plan  to  priKure  some  of  the  birds, 
which  he  s(xm  eflected.  They  were  in  size  and 
apiK-arance  much  like  our  common  ducks,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  legs  being  placed  so  far  behind, 
they  are  unable,  when  they  settle  on  the  snow,  to 
rise  again.  The  plan  which  Paul  hit  upon  for  his 
purjiose,  was  to  spread  a  bear’s  skin  on  the  ground, 
laying  the  fleshy  side  upward,  which  attracted  the 
winged  visitants,  and  then  setting  springs  made  of 
whalebone,  sixty  of  them  rewarded  him  for  his 
time  and  trouble. 

By  the  beginning  of  May  the  weather  had  be¬ 
come  coinjiaratively  warm,  so  that  the  party  was 
enabled  to  range  abroad  in  pursuit  of  provisions. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  they  continued  to 
pursue  their  object  from  morning  until  night,  but 
without  success ;  at  length  a  fine  buck  was  dis¬ 
covered  stalking  in  the  pride  of  liberty  among  his 
native  wilds :  the  sight  gave  them  new  .spirits,  as 
they  felt  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  run  him  down 
with  their  dog ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  he  had 
become  so  fat  and  lazy  as  to  lie  unable  or  unwilling 
to  commence  the  chace. 

I 

Two  of  the  jiarly  wandered  further  on,  and 
found,  to  their  great  joy,  an  abundance  of  willocks’ 
eggs,  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  duck,  of  which  they 
I  carried  between  thirty  and  forty  home,  intending  to 
return  on  the  following  day  for  more,  but  the  cold 
became  so  severe,  with  a  strong  easterly  wind,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave  their  house. 

The  time  of  their  deliverance  now  drew  on,  and 
when  looked  not  for  it  it  came.  On  the  25th  of 
May  two  ships  from  Hull  entered  the  Sound,  at 
which  time  the  whole  i»arty  was  at  home.  Informa¬ 
tion  had  been  received  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels 


that  some  men  bad  l*een  left  b*’hind  the  >ear  beloie. 
and  feeling  anxiou."  to  learn  if  any  tidings  of  them 
could  be  obtained,  although  without  any  ho|te  ot 
saving  them,  they  lost  no  time  in  .'S*nding  alnxit  on 
shore  to  make  inquiries.  .As  soon  as  they  came  to 
the  land,  they  jierceived  the  lances  which  theexiles 
had  placed  in  their  shallop,  for  the  purjiose  ot 
going  on  another  exjiedition  ag-ainst  some  .sea¬ 
horses;  these  they  took  with  them,  and  advanced 
directly  toward  the  habitation. 

At  this  time  the  jiarty  was  in  the  inner  building. 
prejKuing  for  prayers,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
heard  not  the  ajiprtxich  of  their  vi.siters.  Smn, 
however,  an  announcement  was  msule  of  their  jire- 
sence,and  a  resjxmse  of  .a.sfonishment  was  given  to 
their  call  with  an  eagi'niess  indescribable.  They 
rushed  forth,  bl;\ck  with  smoke,  and  covered  from 
head  to  toot  with  rags  and  tatters;  a  recognition 
immediately  ttxik  phwe.  Their  venision,  which 
h.ad  been  cixiked  four  months  before,  was  sjin’ad 
before  them,  accomjKinied  with  a  cup  of  their 
thawed  snow-water,  of  which,  for  the  novelty’s 
sjike,  the  visiters  .slightly  jiartixik. 

The  whole  jmrty  of  islanders  were  sp^'edily  con¬ 
veyed  on  ship-lxianl,  where  they  received  such  a 
welcome  as  the  noble-heartedne.ss  of  Fnglish  siiilors 
rcadilv  promjited,  and  as  their  wonderful  deliver¬ 
ance  instantly  suggested.  F.ver^  attention  was 
jKiid  to  their  comfort ;  fre.sh  clothing  was  provided 
to  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  ihey  returned 
to  Kngliuid,and  l*aul  once  more  received  thewann 
embraces  of  his  mother,  and  brothers,  and  .sisters. 

CliAPTKR  IV. 

Hark!  hark  !  there  is  joy  in  the  cottaRc  to-day, 

Kach  countenance  beams  with  delight. 

The  K.xii.K  hascoiue  home,  from  lands  far  away, — 
The  aged  hsik  young,  and  the  mourners  are  gay. 

The  lame  leap  for  gladness,  the  churl  learns  to  play — 
The  whole  is  a  glorious  sight. 

.Around  him  what  crowds  flock  to  hear  his  strange  tale. 
While  the  w'onders  he  saw  he  relates ! — 

With  fear  they  listen  the  maidens  turn  jwle. 

The  awe-struck  still  fancy  they  hear  the  loud  gale. 
Which  tore  down  the  rigging  and  injured  the  .sail, — 
b!ach  word  some  new  marvel  creates. 

HvCKss  of  joy  ha.s  sometimes  been  known  to 
prove  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  heavy  grief. 
A  great  many  instances  might  be  narrated  in  which 
death  ha-s  succeeded  .sudden  transjxjrt.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  proper  that  even  good  news,  when  unexpected, 
should  be  prudently  made  known,  and  never  be 
communicated  abruptly. 

Happily  for'Mrs.  Percival,  she  was  woman  of 
a  strong  mind,  and  one  who  was  rather  influenced 
by  retison  than  affected  by  passion :  had  not  this 
lieen  the  case,  it  is  highly  probable  something 
serious  would  have  resulted  from  Paul’s  unlooked- 
for  appearance. 

Of  him.self  and  companions  being  left  on  the  wild 
inhiK^piUible  shores  of  (ireenland,  jiainfiil  infonna- 
tion  hiul  been  received  throiujh  (’aptain  Stephenson 
himself,  whost*  grief  was  only  less  than  the  fond 
mother’s.  He  hal  been  driven  by  heavy  masses  of 
ice  to  sea,  and  at  every  attempt  he  made  to  return 
to  land,  and  they  were  many,  his  ship  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  instant  destruction  by  fearful  icebergs,  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  he  was  therefore 
comjielled,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  to  retire  from 
the  unfortunate  shore,  and  leave  his  men  to  their 
fate.  The  shadow  of  a  probability  of  any  one  of 
the  party  surviving  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
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|M'r’M»n,  :ui«J  hitig  tuitce,  Paul’s  affectionate  mother 
and  relations  had  mourned  for  him  a^  dead. 

It  wah  a  hue  evening  in  the  beginning  of  Sep 
temtier,  when  Mrh.  Percival  and  her  family  had 
dissembled,  after  Uieir  usual  custom,  at  the  porch  of 
their  little  cottage.  The  fond  (KiriMit  sat  gu/.ing 
upon  her  boys,  who  were  busily  engagiHl  in  their 
neatly^cultivaUMl  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  their 
dwelling.  She  hail  taught  all  her  children  industry 
practically,  by  Mating  them  a  constant  example  of 
active  diligence,  :uid  while  others  of  their  age  in  tlie 
village  wen;  .seeking  n*creation  from  lalxir  of  mis¬ 
chief;  her  s<Mis  and  daughters  pursued  it  in  the 
iisidui  plea*'ure  of  the  garden  or  needlework. 

K<-side  Mrs.  Percival  .sat  her  girls,  engaged  in 
their  usual  employment  at  the  ni'edle,  by  which 
means  they  contrived,  with  some  occa-sional  light 
employment  the  boya  obtained,  to  ri'iuler  home 
comfortable. 

The  glorious  sun  was  sinking  fast  liehind  some 
tail  {toplar-tit'es,  which  thickly  skirted  the  ganlen, 
and  tha'w  its  golden  yet  clnutened  rays  over  the 
entire  place,  like  a  halo  of  lieauty,  rendering  the 
whole  of  the  enclosure  a  kind  of  natural  fairy  scene. 
'I'he  thoughts  of  the  family  at  that  hour  wea*  turned 
to  l*aul,  the  Udoved  and  mourned-for  Paul.  A 
species  of  mournful  pleasure*,  a  tender,  pleading 
js'iisiveness  stole  over  the  whole  party,  when 
Miriam,  tliif  elde.st  si.ster,  in  accordance  with  her 
mother’s  e.\ pressed  wish,  sang  them  the  following 
Kiinewhat  appropriate  .stan2a.s,  culled 

TIIK  MAIHKN’s  PKAYKK. 

I  saw  lion  <'liiiil>  the  vesMcl's  side, 

I  heard  his  lasut'arewell, 
i  saw  him  wave  hia  manly  hand. 

Hut  more  1  cannot  tell ; 

For  swiftly  Hew  his  gallant  bark 
Acrosa  the  crested  tide  : 

I  prayed — .May  Heaven  his  keeper  he. 

And  J’rovidenee  his  guide. 

Years  passed  and  tidings  often  came 
Of  feast.s  of  valor  done, 

Hy  him  who  lived  within  my  heart, — 
t'f  wreaths  of  glory  w  on  ! 

I  trembled  with  a  w  Oman's  fears. 

Yet  felt  a  woman’s  pride  ; 

Aud  iTayed — May  Heaven  his  kee|s  r  he 
And  Providence  his  guide. 

Though  lengthened  yean  may  intervene, 

Kre  1  his  loved  face  see. 

His  honor  and  his  name  will  he. 

As  ever,  dear  to  me. 

Afleetion  still  will  prompt  the  prayer, 

Though  rt'aring  seas  divide, — 

May  Heaven  his  constant  kee|>er  he, 

.\nd  Providence  his  guide. 

Miriiun  concluded  her  song,  and  Mrs.  Percival 
w’ijied  a  .straggling  tear  from  her  cheek,  when 
Horatio,  the  youngest  child,  came  running  with  all 
his  speed,  and  e.xclaimed — 

**  O  mother !  mother  !  here  he  comes  !  here  he 
comes !  ” 

”  Who  comes,  my  dear.’”  a.sked  Mrs.  Percival! 

“  Why  Paul,  to  be  sure,”  replied  the  boy,  pant¬ 
ing  for  breath,  which  his  haste  and  joy  had  almost 
stopped. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Horatio,”  sighed  Mrs.  Percival, 
“  we  shall  never  nee  jhw  dear  Paul  any  more  in 
this  world.” 

Oh  yes  wt  fthaU«  thoiifh,  my  dm  motberi** 


jiersihted  Horatio,  “  for  I  saw  him  jump  over  the 
stile  at  the  bottcan  of  the  huie  yonder,  as  he  u.sed 
to  do  before  he  went  to  sea,  and  so  1  ran  to  tell 
you.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,”  returned  Mrs. 
Percival. 

“  Am  I  though,  mother  ?”  observed  the  delighted 
Iwy :  “  see  there  !  ”  he  continued,  archly  (luinting 
his  little  finger  toward  the  garden-gate ;  “  am  I 
mi.staken .’  ” 

It  was  indeed  Paul,  the  returned  e.vile.  He 
waited  not  to  open  the  wicket,  but  crossing  it  with 
as  much  agility  as  one  of  the  (iit‘enlaiid  deer  which 
he  had  hunted,  he  Hew  up  the  pathway,  and  throw¬ 
ing  hi.s  arms  round  his  |)urent’s  neck  exclaimed — 

“Mother!  motlier!  your  bltssmg  has  saved  me.” 

“  Oh  my  boy,  my  dear,  dear  boy  !  ”  ivsjionded 
Mrs.  Percival,  a.s  she  sank  into  the  chair  from  which 
she  hud  {tartly  risen,  “do  I  agi^in  Itehold  you?” 

“  Yes,  dear  mother,”  replied  Paul,  returning  the 
fond  embrace,  “  and  safe  and  sound  too  :  only  see 
how  I  have  gniwn,”  he  added,  .stretching  himself  to 
his  full  height  before  his  delighted  parent. 

The  whole  hunily  crowdcnl  round  the  returned 
one,  iuid  each  gave  and  received  a  hearty  and  af¬ 
fectionate  embrace. 

“  'I’liere  now,  mother,”  cried  little  floratio, 
“  didn’t  1  tell  you  the  truth  ?  I  was  certain  sure  I 
could  n't  la*  mi.staken  in  our  Paul,  although  he  hu.s 
gniwii  so  big.  I  should  know  his  jump  from  any 
Iniy’s  in  the  place.  IXi  tell  me  now,  Paul,”  he 
luldc'd,  “all  alamt  what  you  have  seen,  and  where 
yon  have  bc*en.  f>h,  1  do  .so  long  to  hear  all  aliout 
the  lH*ars,  and  the  whales,  and  the  elephants,  and 
the  lions !  ” 

“  I  hav'n’t  seen  ;uiy  elephants  or  lions,  Horatio,” 
replied  Paul ;  “  they  don’t  visit  where  I  have  been.” 

“  Ikin’t  Hiey,  though,”  returned  Horatio,  with 
great  surprise  and  disapiviintment;  “  why  they  arc 
foreign  bea.sts,  are  tliey  not  ?  ” 

“They  arc,  iny  child,”  ob.served  Mrs.  Percival, 
but  they  inhabit  other  jnirts  of  the  world  than  that 
where  Paul  ha.s  been:  he  has  vi.sted  a  cold,  and 
they  live  in  hot  climates.  Hut  f  dare  say  your  dear 
brother  is  fatigued  to-night,  we  will  therefore  excuse 
him  until  to-morrow,  from  telling  u.s  alioiit  his  voy¬ 
age  and  travels,  and  .sufferings ;  we  must  now  go 
:uid  provide  him  some  refre.shment,  for  no  doubt  he 
needs  it  mucli.” 

The  whole  jiarty  immediately  withdrew  into  the 
house,  and  that  night  was  .sjient  by  them  as  no 
night  hail  been  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Having 
acknowledged  with  unfeigned  gratitude  the  kind 
preserx’ing  care  ;uid  undeserved  gcxxlness  of  the 
Almighty,  they  retired  to  rest. 

The  news  of  Paul  Percival’s  return  flew  with  the 
swiftness  of  wildfire  among  dry  furze,  and  by  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning  there  was  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  all  the  village  and  vicinity  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  it.  Some  old  people, 
however,  insisted  upon  it  that  it  could  not  be,  and 
declared  they  would  not  believe  it,  though  they  saw 
him  with  their  own  eyes.  Such  a  tiling,  they  said, 
was  not  possible.  For  a  lad,  they  argued,  to  live 
u{H)n  snow  a  whole  year,  and  to  be  frozen  to  a 
pillar  of  ice,  which  they  were  sure  he  was,  and 
then  to  thaw  again,  such  a  tiling  might  do  for  young 
people,  but  as  for  them  they  had  lived  too  long  in 
the  world  to  be  imposed  upon. 

Such  were  the  eage  observations  of  some  of  the 


ancients  of  the  village ;  but  notwithstanding  which 
the  news  continued  to  circulate,  and  it  was  very 
generally  believed  that  a  sort  of  miracle  bail  been 
wrought,  for  the  sake  of  1‘aul  and  hi.s  mother,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  exile. 

The  desire,  on  the  part  of  I’aul’s  nuniermiN 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him 
beciune  so  great,  that  his  jieril  from  their  kind  at¬ 
tentions,  appeared  likely  to  prove  as  fatal  as  the 
embraces  of  the  lieais  of  Greenland  would  have 
been,  by  preventing  him  from  taking  eiher  rest  or 
food.  For  one  entire  week  his  whole  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  rclating,  and  m-reluting  to  his  in¬ 
quisitive  visiters  tlie  wondeisjhe  hail  .seen  in  Green¬ 
land. 

It  was  really  amusing  to  hear  the  crude  and  sin¬ 
gular  notions  which  difl'erent  jiersons  entertained 
concerning  diflerent  things,  and  the  strange  and 
absurd  questions  which  were  in  consequence  pro- 
jiosed  to  Paul,  relative  to  the  land  of  eternal  snow, 
and  its  wonders. 

One  individual  wi.sbed  to  know  if  the  color  of 
the  snow  in  Greenland  was^  green  ;  another  inquirad 
if  the  bears  danced  there  as  they  hiui  seen  them  in 
England,  or  if  they  walked  on  four  legs  or  two ; 
while  some  very  sagely  asked,  what  was  the  appi'ar- 
ance  of  the  sun,  during  the  months  when  darkness 
reigiu*d  lioth  day  and  night!  To  the.se,  and  many 
other  similar  questions,  I’aul  returned  suitable  aii- 
.swers,  with  great  giKnl  lem|H*raiid  mildnes.s,  rather 
pitying  their  want  of  information  than  )K‘ing  angry 
at  their  ignorance. 

After  a  while  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers  was 
satisfied,  aud  the  questions  of  lho.se  who  were  more 
intelligent  were  replied  to,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
young  adventurer  obtained  something  like  quiet,  and 
was  allowed  to  {»a.ss  through  the  place  like  another 
onlinary  jierson. 

Paul  now  begjin  to  revolve  in  his  mind  how  he 
could  best  improve  the  information  he  had  received 
through  his_  first,  but  unsuccessful  trip.  He  felt 
persuaded  that  something  was  yet  to  be  done  by  a 
nautical  life,  although  he  had  once  failed.  A  spirit 
of  jx-rsevering  enterprise  prompted  him,  and  nothing 
daunted  by  what  he  had  suffered,  he  determined  to 
embrace  the  first  opjiortuiiity  to  get  afloat  again. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  prudently  withheld 
his  intention  from  his  motlier,  being  well  a.ssured 
that  to  her  the  projiosal  of  going  to  sea  again  would 
be  jiarlicularly  painful.  He  therefore  determined 
Jo  watch  a  projier  time  to  disclose  his  intention,  and 
gradually,  as  circumstances  might  warrant,  break 
out  his  plan. 

The  comfort  of  his  mother  and  the  family  he  still 
felt  lay  near  his  heart,  and  his  resolution  was  un¬ 
changeably  fixed  to  allow  no  efforts  on  his  part  to 
be  wanting,  so  tliat  he  might  see  his  ardent  desire 
accomplished. 

While  deliberating  quietly  in  his  mind  on  these 
things,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  for  a  while 
engaged  his  attention  from  its  princijal  purjose,  but 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  complete  realization. 

It  ha'i  already  been  stated  that  the  sea  skirted 
one  side  of  the  village  in  which  Paul  resided.  This 
circumstance  rendered  both  the  village  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  some  extent  famous  for  smug¬ 
gling  transactions.  Few  indeed  in  the  place  could 
be  named,  who  were  not,  or  who  at  some  time  or 
other  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  illegal  practice. 
If  any  one  wae  rich,  and  acme  were  eo,  their  poe* 
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jtfwion  of  properly  nuj?ht  be  traced  to  the  same 
sou  rce  — sm  uggl  ing. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  practice  hatl  so  far 
blunted  moral  feeling,  that  the  most  rigid  professors 
of  religion  practiced  as  freely  in  the  “  free  trade,”  as 
It  was  called,  as  any  others  :  nay,  even  some  of  the 
officers  of  Christian  churches  were  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  demoralizing  tniffic. 
The  practice  was  wrong,  as  tending  to  subvert  every 
principle  of  gootl  government,  and  at  the  sime  time 
it  scattered  widely  the  seeds  of  disallection,  disorder, 
and  depravity. 

It  was  in  thi.s  light  that  Paul  hail  lieen  taught  U> 
view  it ;  and  now,  as  he  advanced  toward  manhood, 
hi»  |K*nl  from  the  temptation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  contralmnd  traffickers 
on  the  other,  was  every  day  liecoming  more  and 
more  seriou-s. 

Paul  had  lieen  some  few  months  at  home,  during 
which  time  he  was  again  employed  by  his  former 
master,  when  on  one  dark  and  bleak  evening  in 
January,  an  incident  occurred  to  him  which  gjive  a 
new  direction  to  all  his  purjHises. 

On  what  a  trivial  circumstance  often  hangs  the 
after  events  of  a  whole  life,  and  how  unex|H*ctedly 
do  changes  Uike  place,  which  involve  in  them  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  utmost  importmic*  !  So  it  now 
hapiiened  to  l*aul  Percival. 

The  jierson  by  whom  our  hero  w;is  employed  had 
long  l»een  considered  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men 
of  the  place,  while  in  his  general  dealings  all  ]>eople 
found  him  fair  and  upright.  Hi.s  mill,  which  was 
worked  by  water,  w'as  an  entensive  one,  and  its 
roomy  aiqiendages,  and  the  secluded  phice  in  which 
it  stood,  made  it  a  most  convenient  and  safe  depot 
for  a  variety  of  other  things  beside  flour. 

There  was  a  something  about  this  individual  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  which  no  one  could  explain ; 
indeed  he  never  allowed  any  jierson  to  appriwmb  him 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  except  an  old  man,  who 
had  the  apjx'arance  of  a  weather-lieaten  s;ulor  of 
the  roughest  sort,  who  sometimes  was  seen  at  the 
mill  and  at  such  times,  in  clo.se  cotivorsiition  with 
ih’  miller. 

Now  it  so  hapiienod  that  although  Paul’s  mother 
was  a  shrewd  and  jirudent  woman,  no  suspicion  had 
entered  her  mind  about  the  character  of  her  son’s 
employer.  It  is  more  than  possible  if  it  hail,  she 
would  directly  have  required  Paul  to  have  quitted 
his  service,  under  the  fear  she  would  have  felt  for 
her  son’s  best  interests.  ^ 

On  the  evening  to  which  reference  has  been  maile, 
Paul  had  been  sent  by  his  master  with  a  letter  a 
distance  of  lietween  six  and  eight  miles;  xvhich 
letter  he  was  charp^d  to  deliver  with  the  utmost 
punctuality  to  the  old  man  whom  .a  week  liefore  he 
had  seen  .at  his  master’s  hou.se.  The  place  to 
which  he  was  directeil  was  the  most  lonely  known 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.  So  lonely  was  it,  indeed, 
that  few  persons  were  ever  known  to  go  there  by 
choice  even  by  daylight,  and  never  after  night-fall. 
Idle  reports  had  made  it  the  resort  of  evil  spirits, 
and  in  this  the  reporters  were  not  wrong;  they 
were  not,  however,  of  the  kind  the  simple  among 
the  villagers  supposed. 

Paul  had  often  heard  these  tales,  but  he  scorned 
— having  been  a  sailor,  and  after  sjiending  a  year 
at  (Greenland — to  shrink  from  any  task  assigned 
him,  through  fear.  Besides  which,  he  was  too 
well  instructed  to  be  frightened  by  foolish  ghost- 


stories;  and  as  he  had  to  meet  old  Rough-and- 
ready,  as  the  man  was  called,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  entertain  miy  fear  concerning  man ; 
and  St)  reasoning,  oil'  he  set  towanl  the  Bay  of 
Rocks. 

The  day  hal  closed  a  full  hour  when  he  started, 
and,  as  w’e  before  said,  it  was  a  dark  and  bleak 
evening;  not  a  single  star  twinkled  in  the  heavens, 
nor  a  ray  of  light  cheereil  any  jiart  of  the  sky 
The  wind  was  .strong  and  keen  ;  it  stung  and  bit 
every  exposed  |)art  of  the  Inxly.  'Fhe  snow,  too, 
fell,  heavily,  and  hiul  done  so  for  hours.  But  Paul  I 
pushed  on,  reganlless  alike  of  darkness,  wind,  and 
snow  ;  he  luul  a  trust  n‘|K)sed  in  him,  and  although 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  chanicter,  he  n*jecte«l 
with  di.sdain  the  thought  of  giving  it  up. 

For  two  full  hours  Paul  hal  continiietl  to  hiiHet 
with  the  storm,  and  still  he  progre.s.sed,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  jnithway  was  entirely  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  greatest  dmiger  exi.sted  in  losing  his 
way.  Already  he  luul  reached  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  ap|M>inted  place,  and  w'as  indulging  in  the 
pleasing  idea  of  stmiii  completing  his  task,  when  a 
(|uantity  of  snow  suddenly  gave  way  lieneuth  his 
feet,  and  in  an  iii.stant  he  felt  him.self  falling  he 
knew  not  where.  lie  continued  to  bound  from 
rock  to  rock  until  he  reiurhetl  the  lurttom.  As  he 
fell,  he  cried  aloud  for  help,  but  hi.s  cries  were 
useless ;  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves 
drowned  his  voice,  and  at  length,  stunned  by  his 
fall,  he  lay  half  buried  in  .snow’,  in  a  state  of  entire 
uncon.sciousnes.s,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

How  long  he  remained  in  that  state,  he  hal  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  .senses, 
he  was  surpiised  to  find  him.self  in  a  largi;  a{iart- 
ment,  the  walks  of  which  w’cre  ornamented  with 
cutlas-ses,  pi.stols,  and  dark  lanterns,  while  several 
men  of  rough  exterior  stood  round  him,  as  If  watch¬ 
ing  for  his  return  to  life. 

It  was  not  a  great  while,  however,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  situation. 
The  fact  is,  he  luul  l)een  discovered  by  an  officer  of 
the  Preventive  serv’ice  while  going  his  rounds,  lying 
at  the  f(H)t  of  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  by  whom, 
on  obtaining  assistance,  he  was  cctiveyed  to  their 
nearest  station,  with  the  design  of  bringing  him  to, 
and  ascertaining  who  he  was,  and  where  he  was 
going.  They  h:ul  searched  his  person  for  papers, 
but  found  none.  In  the  lining  of  his  hat,  however, 
which  was  at  .some  distance  from  him,  the  letter 
for  old  Rough-and-ready  was  discovered  carefully 
concealed.  The  name  and  profes.sion  of  this  (lerson 
they  well  knew,  and  judging  that  some  aseful  in¬ 
formation  might  be  obtained  from  its  contents,  they 
took  the  lilterty  to  break  the  seal,  and  srxm  learned 
that  a  cargo  of  hollands  and  cordials  would  come 
over  from  Sluys  that  night  which  old  Rough-and- 
ready  was  to  convey  with  care  and  dispatch  to  the 
mill  belonging  to  his  master. 

I  “  So-ho,  my  young  cock-bird  !”  cried  one  •!  the 
Preventive  men,  as  Paul  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
wildly  round  him;  “hope  yotir  sound  nap  has 
refreshed  you.” 

“  Where  am  I asked  Paul,  without  attending 
to  the  taunt  of  the  Service  man. 

“  Oh,  you  are  in  good  hands,  never  fear,”  wa« 
the  reply;  “you  couldn’t  have  got  into  better. 
You  have  begun  the  ^;ame  rather  early,  though, 
eh  he  continued. 


••  I  don’t  know  what  you  mciui,”  replie*!  Ihiul, 
in  unassumeil  innocence. 

“  Of  course  you  don’t,”  rojoiiuHl  the  man.  “  but 
you  know  old  Rough-and-ready.  1  s’jHMe,  don’t 
you 

“Old  Rough-and-ready!”  «hoed  Paul, 'luldenly 
recollecting  the  letter  he  had  to  deliver;  “  yes,  f  do 
know  him,”  he  continued,  “  that  i:i,  1  know  him 
by  name,  no  further.” 

"  Of  course  not,”  chimed  in  the  man,  “  only  by 
name;  I  should  think  not  -over  the  left'  Have 
yiHi  hapiMUied  to  s«‘e  that  gentleman  lately,  eh 
“I  have  not ;”  replietl  Paul,  “but  I  am  now 
going  to  him.” 

“Are  you  so;”  observed  the  Preventive  man, 

“  now  that ’s  fortunate,  ;is  I  wish  to  nee  him.” 

“That  IS,”  sjud  Paul,  “  I  tras  going;”  luid  as  he 
so  s;ud,  he  commenced  a  search  after  the  letter. 

“(th,you  trn<  going,  was  \iiii re|)eated  the 
nuiii ;  “  and  I  s’jMise  xmi  are  feeling  after  a  piece  of 
{Ki{ier,  arn’t  you  ?” 

“  I  jun  .s<*arching  after  a  letter,”  replied  Paul ; 

“  do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?” 

“  Why,  to  be*  sure  I  do ;”  returned  the  official, 

“  you  needn’t  trouble  younsdf  con.smnng  it  It’.s 
quite  .sjife,  1  assures  you ;”  so  .saying,  he  tixik  it 
fmm  his  isirket  and  held  it  up. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  hiking  care  of  it,”  siid 
Paul,  and  put  out  hi.s  hand  to  take  it. 

“Not  quite  so  fitst,  my  yonker,”  sjiid  the  man, 
drawing  it  bar  k ;  “  this  must  be  shown  to  somelnxly 
else,  I  guess.  Only  make  yourself  comforUible  for 
a  few  moments,  and  I’ll  return  to  you.”  With  thi.s 
intimation  he  left  the  ajiartment,  while  Piul,  b**- 
Wildered  by  what  he  had  heanl  and  saw',  and  still 
surroundeil  by  several  rude-looking  jieraonages,  eat 
musing  on  the  strangeness  of  his  situation. 

According  to  promise,  the  man  of  the  Force  soon 
returned,  and  Paul  was  conducted  by  him  into 
another  room,  where,  romsting  liefore  a  gixid  fire, 
with  a  glass  of  grog  on  the  table  and  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  lounged  at  his  length  the  lieutenant  of  that 
s«*ction  of  the  Preventive. 

“  Well,  my  fine  fellow,”  he  commenced,  as  Paul 
apjieared  before  him,  “  you  are  going  to  meet  old 
Rough-and-ready,  are  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Paul,  making  a  respectful 
bow  to  the  man  in  authority. 

“  Ah,  I  suppose  so.  How  many  men  has  he 
with  him  to-night,  eh  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  sir,”  returned  Paul;  “  I  waa 
not  aware  he  hail  any.” 

“  Indeed !”  cried  the  smoker  incredulously ; 
“  don’t  know,  eh  ?  well,  no  matter,  we  shall  be  a 
match  for  him,  I  dare  say.  You  know  the  way  to 
the  place  named  in  the  letter,  I  supprise 

“  Oh,  yes,  «ir,”  replied  Paul,  “  I  could  go  there 
blindfolded,  if  I  had  not  lost  my  way  in  the  snow.” 

“  Dare  say  you  could,”  returned  the  officer. 
“  Well,  now,  for  fear  you  should  miss  your  way 
again,  I  shall  send  two  or  three  of  my  men  with 
you.” 

“Thank  you, sir,”  said  Paul,  mistaking  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  kindness. 

“  And,  mind  you,”  continued  the  lieutenant,  “  if 
you  ilare  make  any  noise,  or  give  any  intimation 
concerning  you.  attendants  to  old  Rough-and-ready 
and  his  fellows,  I  have  ordered  one  of  my  men  to 
shoot  you  through  the  head  instantly.” 

With  this  kind  intimation,  and  before  Paul  had 
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recnvrred  irftni  his  aslornf<hiiietit  .'<ft  a«  to  reply,  the 
otfirei  waved  his  hand,  and  in  the  twiivklin^  (if  an 
eye  h«  waw  led  away  from  the  auj'u.'il  presence. 

'I’he  w(juel  of  this  lulvenlim*  was  fai  from  plea¬ 
sant,  either  to  T*aiil  or  any  of  those  arlually  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  siriiifflliii^  tr<u)tsaction.  Old  Ko(i||^h- 
nnd-ieady  and  his  asMociates  were  captiia'd,  after  a 
short  resistance;  the  miller’s  storehouses  were 
sean-hed,  and  a  gesid  bcMily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  while  Paul  and  his  master,  in  rom|KUiy 
with  old  Ilou^h-and-n‘aily  and  his  m«  n,  were  cast 
into  prison  on  the  serious  cliaix**  of  defiaudin)^  the 
revenue,  :uid  attemjilinjx  to  murder  certain  of  his 
majesty’s  officers. 

After  a  long  time,  Paul’s  innocence  was  pioved, 
.vhile  those  who  had  nearly  entrapjied  him  in  their 
mare  were  transjsirted  lieyond  the  seas. 

Once  more  Paul  returned  to  his  mother’s  lesidence, 
ly  whom  he  was  r(!ceived  with  all  the  rapture  of  a 
ond  jiarent,  jiersu.'uled  as  she  was  that  he  w:u<  guilt- 
ess  of  the  crime  with  which  he  h:ul  lieen  chai^jcsl. 

Hut,  alas!  mere  inntKence,  when  self-interest  and 
•n*judice  set  themselves  in  array  iigainst  it,  avails 
ttle.  So  f:ir  as  internal  satisfaction  goes,  however, 
is  every  thing.  Popular  opinion  once  received 
gainst  a  person,  neither  e.vccllence  of  character  or 
irmer  integrity  can  save  such  from  ohhxjuy  and 
lin,  or  from  insult  and  scorn. 

Too  siKin,  alas !  Paul  found  it  so  by  exiHuience. 
le  had  been  jicquitted  by  a  jur\'  of  his  country  from 
lechaige,  which,  it  proved,  would  have  stained  his 
laracter,  and  dep^’ived  liim  of  his  libt*rty ;  but  a 
eightier  charge,  in  the  judgment  of  interestc'd 
•rsons,  w’as  prepared  against  him.  The  yry 
•rsons  who  hailed  his  return  ^From  (irecniand 
ith  delight  now  became  his  bitterest  foes.  He 
as  viewed  as  traitor  to  the  cause  which  they 
]K)uscd,  and  through  him,  it  w'as  declared,  the 
^  trade  hsul  received  such  a  blow  in  tlnat  phice 
it  would  never  recover.  His  life  liec.ame  endan- 
red.  All  persons  seemed  to  hate  him,  .and  he  was 
ce  more  obliged  to  leave  his  native  village,  and, 
ortly  after,  the  land  of  his  birth.  This  latter 
ect  Paul  did  not  regret ;  it  rather  afforded  him 
>asure,  as  he  now  could,  without  giving  {lain  to 
i  mother,  follow’  the  desires  of  his  heart,  in  the 
J  hope  of  returning  one  ilay  w’ith  a  retrieved 
iracter  among  his  native  villagers,  .and  a  comjie- 
icy,  it  might  lie,  for  the  support  .and  comfort  of 
.widow’ed  |>iirent,and  lieloved  brothers  and  sisters. 
Under  this  impres.sion,  he  liade  farew’ell  to  all 
it  w’as  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  engaging  on 
uxl  a  fine  ship  which  was  IkiuiuI  for  the  F-tst, 
?e  more  ombarketl  on  the  w’ide,  w’ide  sea. 

[to  BK  CONTINrEtt.l 


C  ()  W  P  E  R  ’  S  LI  N  K  S 

ON  THK  RKC^II'T  OK  HIS  MOTHER’S  PtCTL'RE. 

<  111  that  those  li|is  had  language  !  Life  has  passed 
H'ith  me  but  roughly  sinee  1  heard  thee  last, 

Tho:..-  li|M  are  thine — thine  own  sweet  smile  1  see 
'file  mine  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me  ; 

Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
“(Jrieve  not,  my  child;  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !” 
The  meek  inlelligenee  of  those  dear  eyes 
(lilest  Iw  the  art  that  ean  immorlaliice. 

The  art  that  baffles  Tiim-'s  tyrannie  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 


Xot  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 


KaitlifnI  rememliraiieer  of  one  s.i  dear, 

O  welcome  guest,  though  iinex|H-cted  here  ! 

Who  biiLst  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
.Afrei-lionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

I  will  oIm'v,  not  w  illiiigly  alone. 

Hut  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  ; 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief. 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  revery, 

A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learnt  that  thou  wasi  dead. 
Say,  w’ast  thou  considou.s  of  the  tears  I  shed 
Hovered  thy  sj»irit  o’er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journey  just  begun  ? 
PerhajM  thou  gav’st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhui>s  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss, 

.\h,  that  materual  smile  !  it  answers — Ves. 

1  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 

Hut  was  it  such  ?  It  was.  Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  ])eacefui  shore, 

The  i>arting  word  sliall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return  : 

What  ardently  1  wished,  I  lung  believed. 

And  disap|H>inted  still,  was  still  deceived. 

Hy  exjiectation  every  day  beguiled, 

I)u|ie  of  to-morrow’  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 

Till  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 

I  learned,  at  last,  submission  to  my  lot. 

Hut,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne’er  forgot. 


Where  once  we  dwelt,  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
('liildren  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 

And  where  the  gardiner  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Hrew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 

Itelighted  with  niy  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 

’I'is  now  become  a  history  little  known. 

That  once  we  called  the  pastorial  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  |K>sseasion  !  but  the  record  fair. 

That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
t:«till  outlives  many  a  .storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made 

That  thou  niightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

'fhe  bis<-utt,  or  confectionary  plum  ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
Hy  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed. 
All  tliis,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Ne’er  roughened  by  those  cataratTs  and  breaks 
That  humor  inteqioBed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory’s  {tage. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  {tay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere  ; 


Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed, restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  w  ith  thy  vesture’s  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  p.'ssaminc, 

1  pricked  them  into  i>u|)er  with  a  pm, 

(.\nd  thou  wast  hujipier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  si»cak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 
smile,) 

Conld  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  woultl  I  wish  theHi 
here 

I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  deliehr 
Sjeems  w)  to  lie  desired,  ;H‘rha|>s  I  might. 

Hut  no,  what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 

^'u  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 


Thou,  as  a  gallant  bntk  from  .Albion’s  coast. 

The  storms  all  weathered,  and  the  ocean  crossed, 
.'r^hoots  into  port  at  some  well  favored  isle. 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  sea.son  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 

While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streumer.s  gay  ; 

Sk>  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the 
shore, 

“  Where  temiiests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar;” 
And  thy  loved  consftrt  on  the  dangerou.s  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  how'ling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempe.st-tossed, 
l^ails  rip|>ed,  seams  o|H‘ning  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current’s  thwarting  force 
.‘^ts  me  more  distant  from  a  prosjierous  course. 

Yet  O !  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
P'rom  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 

Hut  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 

The  son  of  parents  |>assed  into  the  skies. 

And  now  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  1  wished  is  done. 

Hy  contem)>lntiun’s  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 

I  8«‘eni  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o’er  again  ; 

To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 

And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 

And  1  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 

Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 

Thyselt  removed,  thy  imwer  to  soothe  me  left. 


T  ()  R  T  ()  I  S  E  -  8  H  E  1.  L 


The  following  cruel  process  for  obtaining  the 
torfoise-.shell,  is  abstracted  from  an  Indian  news- 
jiaper,  called  the  Sinpupore  Chronicle;  “Thi.s 
highly-prized  aquatic  production,  when  caught  by 
the  eastern  islanders,  is  suspended  over  a  fire, 
kindled  immediately  after  its  capture,  until  heated 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  be  removed  w’ith  the 
gre.atest  ease.  The  animal,  now  stripped  and  de¬ 
fenceless,  is  .set  at  liberty,  to  re-enter  its  native  ele¬ 
ment.  If  caught  in  the  ensuing  .season,  or  at  any 
subse<iuent  jieriod,  it  is  asserted  that  the  unhappy 
animal  is  subjected  to  a  second  ordeal  of  fire,  re¬ 
warding  its  captors  this  time,  however,  with  a  very 
thin  shell.  This,  if  true,  .shows  more  jndicy  and 
skill  than  tenderness  in  the  method  thus  adopted 
by  the  islanders ;  it  is  an  unqiidstionable  proof,  too, 
of  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal,  and  must  further 
be  accounted  a  very  singular  fact  in  natural  history. 
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^VENERABLE  TREES. 

Tkere  an  article  in  the  Horticultural  Reirister, 
DV  lieneral  Dcjirboni,  on  the  cultivation  of  forest 
It  contains  some  curious'statements  respect- 
ijij:  the  ages  to  which  trees  sometimes  attain.  How 
few  and  fleeting  do  our  short  days  a|)j)ear,  when 
we  think  of  these  “  medals  of  distant  ages !”  How 
fitly,  and  with  a  salutary  apjieal  to  the  heart,  are 
they  planted  around  a  family  home,  to  link  one 
genenition  of  those  who  dwell  there,  with  another, 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  !  How  beau¬ 
tiful,  how  appropriate,  how’  easily  adapted  to  our 
w  ishes,  and  made  to  utter  their  solemn,  their  sooth¬ 
ing,  their  imjires-sive  lessons  according  to  our  w’ill, 
are  these  materials  that  (Jod  hath  provided  where¬ 
with  to  erect  for  one’s  self  a  “  living  monument !” 

General  l>earborn  says: 

Adanson  and  De  ('andoll  have  ascertained  and 
published  aecounts  of  the  probable  longevity  of 
numerous  celebrated  trees.  Some  of  the  cedars  of 
Mount  Ix*banon,  measured  in  IddO  by  Maundrell 
and  I'ocock,  w’ere  found  to  have  been  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  old  ;  the  oak  of  Welbecklane,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Evehm,  must  have  lieen  fourteen  hun- 
|dred,the  linden  of  C'hoille,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
'  eight,  and  that  of  Irons,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three — the  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of  Jerusalem 
certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  of  that  city,  and  one  at  Pescia  in  Italy  had 
endured  seven  centuries.  The  English  yew-trees 
of  Fountain  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  York,  have 
survived  twelve  centuries,  those  in  the  churchyard 
of  Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  fourteen  hundred — that 
of  Fotheringgall,  in  Scotland,  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  hundred — that  of  Braburn,  in  Kent, 
three  thousand.  But  they  describe  two  other  trees 
of  a  most  remarkable  character,  viz : — the  Boa- 
back,  estimated  to  be  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  the  cypress  of  Taxodium, 
in  Mexico,  which  is  one  hundred  and  .seventeen 
feet  and  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  still 
more  aged. 

The  ages  of  the  following  remarkable  trees  have 
been  ascertained,  w’ith  as  much  exactne.ss  as  histo¬ 
rical  date,  or  the  principles,  which  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  actual  iulmeiisurement  and  counting 
the  circles  of  trees  of  like  kind  .atfonl : 


duced  therefrom  of  the  size  and  ;ige  of  the  original 
tree,  which  was  added  to  that  of  those  which  now 
exi.st. 

The  sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,  under  which  it 
is  said  Godfrey  of  the  first  crusading  army  encamp¬ 
ed,  has  also  di.sappearcd,  leaving  ten  trees,  which 
sprang  from  the  stump ;  one  of  which,  being  mea. 
sured,  was  found  to  be  one  thou.sand  and  fifty  years 
old;  and  it  is  (XTSsible  that  others  of  equal  age, 
have  been  removed,  and  that  the  present  trees  are 
the  second  remove  from  the  parent  sUx’k. 

The  chestnut  of  Mount  Etna,  grew, from  the 
stump  of  a  felled  tree. 

DISAPR)INTMENTS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF 
IMPORTANT  INVENTIONS. 

Almost  every  one  w’ho  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  mankind,  by  striking  out  inventimis, 
whose  objects  are  misconceived  or  imjierfectlv  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  world,  has  hml  to  complain  of  the 
neglect  or  coldness  of  his  ow’n  generation.  Even 
his  be.st  friends  are  apt  to  susjiect  his  motives  and 
undervalue  his  labors.  The  real  reconipenst*  in 
such  circumstances,  as  in  all  others,  is  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  doing  one’s  duty.  Fulton,  the  inventor  | 
of  the  .steamlnxit,  which,  in  a  few’  years  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  an  astonishing  changt‘  in  this  vast 
country,  by  connecting  together  its  most  distant 
sUites,  su.stained  the  mortification  of  not  being  com¬ 
prehended  by  his  countrymen.  He  w’as,  therefore, 
treated  as  an  idle  projector,  whose  schemes  would 
be  useless  to  the  world  and  ruinous  to  himself. 
At  a  di.scourse,  delivered  at  the  Meclianics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Boston,  by  judge  Story’,  the  feelings  of  F«il- 
ton,  u|)on  his  first  public  experiment,  are  thus 
related — 

“  I  myself  have  heard  the  illustrious  inventor  of 
the  steamboat  relate,  in  an  animated  and  affecting 
manner,  the  hi.story’  of  his  labors  and  discourage¬ 
ments.  When,  said  he,  I  was  building  my  first 
steamlMxit  at  New  York,  the  project  w’as  view’ed 
by  the  public,  either  with  indifference  or  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  a  visionary’  .scheme.  My  friends,  indeed, 
were  civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They  listened  w’ith 
patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled  cast 
of  incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  lamentation  of  the  jioet. 


A  date-tree  in  Egypt .  3<XJ  years. 


Apricot-lree  in  1  >amuscus, .........  .T2 1 

Ked-oak  of  Mount  Etna, .  100 

Walnut-tree  of  Ualbec, .  4(Hi 

.Alniond-iree  in  DamatH'us, .  iVH 

Olive-tree  of  Palestine, .  71U 


Fig-tree  of  Paleatine, .  7S(J 

Olive-tree  of  Asi.!  Minor . fe.To 

A  live-oak  in  Louisiana, . KXX) 

t^ycainore  or  plane-tree  of  Palestine,.  Iu50 

Sycamore  of  ilelio|tolis,.. . . l^O.'i 

One  of  the  cedar-sof  Mount  Li’banon,.  1SJ4 
Peletin  (Terebinthua)  of  .Asia  Minor,. IStHJ 

A  cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon, . 21 1'2 

The  celebrated  chestnut  of  Mt.  Etna,2*Wt 

Sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus, . ||J2U  j 

The  sycamore  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition  in  E^’pt,  existed  before  the 
visit  of  Joseph  and  Macy,  and  they  .sat  under  its 
shadow,  and  drank  water  from  its  neighboring  well. 
The  accumulation  of  mud,  from  the  deposite  of  the 
Nile,  has  long  destroyed  the  original  tree,  but 
sprouts  have  put  forth  from  the  original  .stump ;  as 
they  form  part  of  a  circle,  calculations  were  de- 


‘  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  sinking  land. 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.’ 

As  I  had  occasion  to  (tass  daily  to  and  from  the 
building  yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I 
have  often  loitered  unknown  near  the  idle  groujts 
of  strangers,  gathering  in  little  circles,  :ind  heard 
various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of  this  new  vehi¬ 
cle.  The  language  was  uniformly  that  of  .scorn,  or 
sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at 
myexiiense;  the  dry  jest;  the  wise  calculation  of 
losses  and  expenditures ;  the  dull  but  endless  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  Fulton  Folly.  Never  did  a  single  en¬ 
couraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish, 
cross  my  |>ath.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding  its  reproaches.  At 
length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  w’as  to 
be  put  into  operation.  To  me  it  was  a  most  trying 
and  interesting  occasion.  I  invited  many  friends 
to  go  on  board  to  witness  the  first  .successful  trip. 
.Many  of  them  did  me  the  favor  to  attend,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was  manifest 
that  they  did  it  w’ith  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the 
partners  of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph. 


I  was  well  aware,  that,  in  my  case,  there  were 
many  reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  success.  The 
machinery  was  new  and  ill-made ;  many  jmrts  of 
it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to 
such  work,  and  unexpecteil  ditficulties  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  presumed  to  present  them.selves  from 
other  cau.se.s.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the 
word  was  to  be  given  for  the  ve.ssel  to  move.  M  \ 
friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was 
anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They  were 
silent,  and  sail,  ;md  weary’.  I  rejul  in  their  lcH>ks 
nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost  repentetl  of  nry 
eflorts.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  boat  moved 
on  a  short  distance,  and  then  stopped,  and  then  l>e- 
came  immoveable.  To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  munnurs  of  discontent,  and 
agitations,  and  w’hispers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear 
distinctly  rej)eated,  ‘  I  told  you  it  would  Ih'  so,  it  is 
a  fixdish  scheme  ;  I  wish  we  were  all  well  out  of 
it.’  I  elevatetl  myself  uixm  a  platform,  and  ail- 
dressed  the  as.sembl)’.  I  .stated  that  I  knew  not 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet, 
and  indulgt*  me  for  half  an  hour,  1  would  either 
go  on  or  abandon  the  voyjige  for  that  time.  This 
short  respite  w:i.s  conceded  without  objection.  I 
went  lielow’,  examined,  the  machinery,  and  di.s- 
covered  that  the  cause  was  a  slight  mal-ailjustment 
of  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short 
jieriod  it  was  obviated.  The  IxAt  was  agjiin  pul 
in  motion.  She  continued  to  move  on.  All  were 
.still  incrt'dulous.  None  seemed  willing  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  their  ow’ii  sense.s.  We  left  the  fair  city 
of  New  York ;  w’e  pas.sed  through  the  romantic 
and  ever-varying  scenery  of  The  highlands;  we 
descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ;  we 
reached  its  shores;  and  then,  even  then,  when  all 
seemed  achieved,  I  was  the  victim  of  disapjMiint- 
ment.  lm;igination  supersedeil  the  influence  of 
fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be  dune  again; 
or,  if  done,  it  was  doubted  if  it  could  b**  made  of 
any  great  value.” 

Trvk  a>  vkctio.s. — A  gentleman  of  Marseillew, 
named  Remonsat,  shortly  Ix'fore  his  death  desired 
that  his  numerous  family  might  bt‘  assembled 
round  hi.s  lieil.  He  acknowledged  the  delight  which 
his  children  had  afl'orded  him  by  their  atlection  and 
attachment,  and  especially  by  the  tender  love  which 
they  liore  to  one  another.  “  But,”  continued  he, 
“  I  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  which  w’ill  remove 
one  of  you  from  this  circle.  So  long  as  I  had  any 
hopes  of  living,  I  kept  it  from  you  ;  but  1  dare  not 
violate  your  rights  in  the  division  of  property  which 
I  leave  you.  One  of  you  i.s  only  an  adopted  child 
— the  child  of  the  nurse  at  whose  breast  my'  own 
child  died.  Shall  I  name  that  child?”  “  No,  no,” 
said  they  with  one  accord,  “  let  us  continue  to  be 
brothers  and  si.sters.” 

A  t^LUE.N  Ri  le. —  Industry  will  make  a  man 
a  purse,  and  frugality  will  find  him  strings  for  it. 
Neither  the  purse  nor  the  strings  will  coat  any 
thing.  He  who  has  it  .should  only  draws  the 
strings  as  frugality  directs,  and  he  will  be  sure  al¬ 
ways  to  find  a  ii.seful  penny  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  servants  of  industry  are  known  by  their  livery ; 
it  is  always  iphoie  and  tp/io/c.<ome.  Idleness  travels 
very  leLsurely,  and  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 
Ixxik  at  the  ragged  tiaven  of  idlenext,  and  judge 
which  is  the  best  master  to  serve — iniwstry  or 

IDLENESS. 


by  the  reflection  of  the  lipjht,  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  Soon  it  exjRinds  more,  and  pa.sses  an  apart-^ 
ment  of  considerable  dimensions.  Here  all  our  toil 
was  rewarded :  our  eyes  were  gratified  with  tlie 
sight  of  stalactites,  hanging  in  nunrbers  from  the 
roof,  and  running  in  ridges  like  little  columns  along 
the  .sides.  The  whole  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the 
jiebbles  on  the  floor,  are  covered  with  an  incrusta¬ 
tion,  white  in  some  |)arts,  and  brown  in  otheis, 
presenting  an  apjiearance  truly  lieautiful.  The 
stillness  which  reigns  in  this  deep  pJirt  of  the  cavern, 
in  connection  with  the  thought  that  we  are  se[)Ji- 
rated  from  the  living  world  above  by  such  a  depth 
of  solid  rock,  produces  a  |)eculiarly  solemn  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind,  while  the  reverberation  of  our 
voices,  returning  uj)on  our  own  ears  in  greatly 
magnified  notes,  causes  a  very  singular  sensation. 

Passing  still  onward,  the  jiassage  continues  for 
many  yimls,  of  various  dimensions,  and  as  we 
crawled  along,  a  pleasant  sound  as  of  falling. water, 
fell  upon  our  ears;  and,  indeed,  we  srxin  entereil  a 
cavern  laiger  than  either  of  those  we  had  seen,  from 
the  sides  of  w’hich,  issues  a  living  spring,  or  a 
brook,  which,  like  the  one  we  followed,  has  found 
its  way  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  here  falls 
from  a  ravine,  in  a  perfect  sheet,  like  a  ca.scade  in 
miniature.  This  cavern  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  former.  Its  sparry  roof  and  walls,  and  its  white 
jiebbles,  with  the  water  reflecting  in  its  fall  the  light 
of  our  candles,  and  breaking  the  profound  stillne.ss 
which  wculd  otherw'ise  prevail,  produce  an  effect 
altogether  pleasant,  and  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  The  rill  makes  its  way  through  the  rock 
to  the  creek,  but  cannot  lie  followed  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  this  cascade,  the  way  being  then 
closed  by  large  stones.  At  this  |)oint  bones  were 
fouml,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  beasts 
of  prey.  On  .starting  to  come  out,  our  first  impufie 
was  to  make  e.vtensive  depredations  on  the  encrust¬ 
ed  walls  and  roof,  but  the  recollection  of  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  jiassagc  prevented,  and  we  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  with  taking  one  or  two  pieces  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  which  w’e  brought  out 
singly;  and  filling  a  bag  with  smaller  pieces,  which 
we  rolled  along  in  the  path  before  us,  we  arrived 
safe  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  absent 
two  and  a  half  hours. 

The  whole  distance  we  estimated  at  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet :  the  air  was  pure,  and  although  cold  and 
damp,  our  constant  exercise  kept  up  free  circula¬ 
tion,  and  we  su.stained  no  injury,  except  the  bruises 
received  by  our  heads  from  the  rocks.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  grandeur  and  })eauty  of 
the  works  of  the  Author  of  nature  seen  in  this 
vicinity,  we  have  viewed  another  curiosity  fully 
equal  to  the  former,  giving  to  the  s|»ot  new  interest 
and  greater  variety.  True,  it  is  difficult  of  access, 
but  those  who  enter  it,  will  be  richly  paid  for  their 
labor ;  the  lovers  of  adventure,  by  the  novelty  of 
so  romantic  a  journey  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
the  mineralogist,  by  the  rare  and  curious  specimens 
which  he  will  add  to  his  cabinet. 


YAK. 

the  form  of  its  head  there  is  a  slight  re-semblance 
to  the  buffaloes ;  but  the  clmracter  of  the  honis  is 
more  that  of  the  ox.  They  are  lateral  in  their  in¬ 
sertion,  and  do  not  advance  toward  each  other  on 
the  frontal  ridge  as  in  these  miimals.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  parts  of  the  Yak  is  its  tail,  which  is 
covered  all  over  with  long  hair  like  that  of  the 
horse,  only  the  texture  of  the  hair  is  finer.  Their 
tails  are  in  much  request  both  in  India  and  the 
Turkish  Empire.  In  the  former,  they  are  used  for 
fanning  off'  the  flies ;  and  among  the  Turks,  they 
are  used  its  insignia  of  rank.  They  take  a  fine 
dye ;  the  stumps  are  often  l)eautifully  and  richly 
ornainenU'd,  and  they  have  a  very  flowing  and 
graceful  apjtt^ar.ince.  When  a  Ikt'^haw  of  so  many 
Tails  is  mentioned,  it  means  the  number  of  the 
tails  of  the  Yak,  which  he  is  allowed  to  carry 
when  he  rides  in  state. 


Tiik  Yak  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  being 
touiid  in  the  Himaliiya  and  AlUii  ridges,  and  in  the 
connecting  ones,  and  their  spurs  ea.stward  as  far  as 
China.  It  has  been  classed  by  naturali.sts  with  the 
bisons ;  and  in  the  northern  extreme  of  its  geo¬ 
graphical  range,  it  is  understood  to  trench  closely 
U|)on  the  habits  of  the  eastern  one ;  but  it  is  aji 
animal  domesticated  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  its  characteristics  ar«  more  jieculiar  than  those 
of  many  others  of  the  genus.  'It  has  the  same 
numlier  of  ribs  as  the  bisons,  and  the  forehead  is 
a  little  arched ;  but  the  resemblance  lietween  them 
extends  but  little  farther. 

In  the  more  elevated  ranges,  it  is  rather  a  small 
animal,  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height 
at  the  shoulder,  ;uid  s«*ven  feet  in  length ;  but  in 
more  fertile  {tastures,  it  attains  a  larger  si/e.  In 


the  rock  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  a  fissure  of 
considerable  depth,  in  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure 
water.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  in  a  diiection  toward 
the  creek,  and  uniform  in  size,  e.xcept  here  and  there, 
when  it  is  partially  closed  by  pieces  of  rock  which 
have  fallen  from  above.  At  a  distance  of  about 
ten  yards  from  the  mouth,  this  passage  opens  into 
the  upper  |)art  of  a  circular  room,  aliout  twelve  feet 
in  depth,  which,  from  its  figure  has  been  called  “  the 
Ikittle.”  It  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.  As¬ 
cending  from  this,  the  |)a.s.sage  is  continued  forward 
of  the  .same  form,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  lie- 
fore,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  yanls,  when  it  is  firmly 
closed  by  rocks.  Here,  however,  the  fis.sure  in  its 
floor  is  enlarged  in  sevenil  places.  Through  one 
of  these  openings  we  found  a  pas.sage  ;  and  descend¬ 
ing  in  the  jiosture  of  a  chimney-sweep,  through  a 
s])ace  of  fifteen  feet,  we  came  to  the  channel  of  the 
brix)k.  Following  this  we  found  a  straight  and 
narrow  route,  in  form  and  course  like  the  one  above, 
for  forty  yards.  Through  this  it  is  necessany  to  go 
on  the  hands  mid  knees  a  part  of  tlic  distance,  and 
(Kcasionally  lie  flat  down  and  crawl  like  a  .serpent, 
cann  ing  one  arm  before  with  the  candle,  imd  apply¬ 
ing  the  other  closely  to  the  side  of  the  Inxly,  and 
even  with  this  expedient,  a  jterBon  of  greater  than 
onlinar}’  size  might  stick  fast  in  the  )Hiss:q^,  and 
be  unable  to  extricate  himself  witliout  a.ssistancc. 
At  length,  the  way  liecomes  wider  and  higher,  and 
its  sides  begin  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of 


CAVERN  AT  TRENTON  FALLS. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  there  h.os  existed 
In  the  vicinity  of  them-  falls,  a  cave  of  considerable 
extent,  although  it  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
On  the  first  of  this  month,  in  connexion  with  a 
mimlier  of  young  gentlemen  from  Oneida  In.stitute, 
we  examined  it  more  extensively  than  had  before 
been  done.  Its  entrance  is  to  be  found  at  a  di.stance 
of  jierhap  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  recess,  directly 
upon  the  creek,  on  the  west  side,  and  about  two 
hundietl  jiirds  from  its  liank.  It  is  in  a  field  owned 
by  Stephen  Buffington,  luid  has  immediately  around 
it  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Before  entering,  we  entirely  changed  our  dress, 
putting  on  old  clothes  which  we  had  provided  for 
the  occasion,  and  taking  in  our  hands  candles,  ham¬ 
mers,  matches,  &c. — (a  preparation  which  was 
afterxvanl  found  to  be  essential  to  safety.)  We 
also  left  at  the  mouth  some  persons  to  build  a  lire,^ 
(a  precaution  which  we  would  also  recommend  to 
others  fur  their  comfort  on  coming  out.)  It  is  not 
convenient  for  mure  than  tliree  or  four  prsons  to  ‘ 
enter  at  a  time.  Each  one  should  carry  a  candle  | 
or  other  light,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  progress,  I 
:uid  a  single  o•^e  is  every*  nuunent  liable  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  We  were  able  to  enter  by  stooping 
slightly ;  hut  tne  piLs.sage  immediately  cuiitnicts,  so 
that  but  one  prson  can  pass  at  a  time,  aial  that  only  \ 
upon  his  hands  aud  knees.  The  wav  is  arched  in  I 


.Sympathy. — To  find  one  who  had  passed  through 
life  without  sorrow,  you  must  find  one  incapable  of  love 
or  hatred,  of  hojw*  or  fear— one  that  hath  no  memory 
of  the  post  and  no  thought  of  thi^  future— one  that 
hath  no  sympathy  with  humanity,  and  no  feeiing  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  aoeries. 


The  real  value  of  frieiidsliip  consists  more 
we  feel  than  in  what  inspire. 
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The  Giraffe, orCameleop.'ird,  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
There  wa<»  a  Giraffe  at  Rome  during  the  |>erioil  of 
Julius  Cs.sar’3  dictatorship,  which  ap{)ears  to  have 
l)ecn  the  first  seen  in  Europe.  Near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  sent  one  to 
Ix)renzo  de  Medici  at  Florence,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Poggio  Acajano,  in  which  city  it  wiis 
very  familiar  with  the  inhabitants,  living  on  the 
fruits  of  the  country,  particularly  apjdes,  and 
stretching  its  long  neck  to  the  windows  of  the 
houses  to  implore  a  meal.  This  was  the  last 
Giraffe  seen  in  Europe  till  the  year  1827,  when  erne 
arrived  in  England  and  another  in  France,  both 
presents  from  the  Pashaw  of  Eg}  pt  to  the  Kings 
of  those  countries.  The  absence  of  the  Giraffe 
from  Eurojie  for  so  long  a  period,  naturally  induced 
a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of  this  animal  were, 
in  a  great  jwirt,  fabulous — that  a  creature  of  .such 
‘extraordinary  height  and  apparent  disproportions, 
was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actual  works  of 
nature ;  and  that  it  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
group  of  chimeras,  with  which  the  regions  of 
the  imagination  are  tenanted — the  unicorns,  and 
shrimps,  and  satyrs  of  ancient  poets  and  naturalists. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  three  Giraffes 
have  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  two  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  various  towns  throughout 
the  country,  and  were  probably  seen  by  many  for 
whom  this  account  of  the  wonderful  animal  is  pre- 
jiared.  The  vicissitudes  of  our  cilirxU*,  however, 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  e.vistence  of  those  interest¬ 
ing  strangers.  There  is  one  now  living  in  the  me¬ 
nagerie  in  this  city,  and  the  only  one,  we  believe, 
at  present  in  the  country. 

The  old  travellers  often  mentioned  the  Came- 
ieopard  in  terms  of  the  greatest  exa^ration,  which 
they  naturally  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans.  Buffon,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  fell 
into  the  common  error  of  describing  the  Giraffe  as 
having  his  forelegs  twice  as  long  as  his  hind.  It 
was  not  till  within  the  last  forty  years  that  we  ob¬ 
tained  any  very  precise  notions  of  the  form  and 
habits  of  the  Girafie  ;  and  we  princifially  owe  them 
to  Le  Vaillant,  whose  narrative  was,  indeed,  origi¬ 


nally  considered,  in  some  degree,  fabulous;  but 
the  correctness  of  whose  statement  in  this  piuticu- 
lar,  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed.  The 
first  encounter  of  this  naturalist  with  the  Girafter 
is  described  in  such  a  picturesque  manner,  we  are 
induced  to  give  a  translation  of  the  passage.  He 
was  travelling  in  Great  Namaqua-laml : 

“  I  was  now  struck  by  a  sort  of  di.stinction 
which  I  |)orccived  on  one  of  the  huis;  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  Giraffe.  I  h;ul 
never  seen  this  quadruped,  the  tallest  of  all  those 
uj)on  the  earth.  I  knew  it  only  from  false  de.scrip- 
tion.s  and  designs,  and  this  I  could  .scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  its  robe ;  and  yet  this  was  the  skin  of  the 
Girafle  ;  I  was  in  tlie  country  which  this  creature 
inhabits ;  I  might  probably  see  some  living  ones ; 

I  looked  forward  to  the  moments  when  I  should 
be  thus  recompensed,  at  least  in  part,  for  all  the 
.sufferings  and  annoyances  of  my  ex'j)edition. 

“  One  of  the  Namaguas,  who  xvere  my  guides, 
came  in  great  haste  to  give  me  information  which 
he  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  He  hail 
seen  the  strong  feeling  of  pleasure  which  I  had 
evinced  at  the  sight  of  the  skin  of  the  Giraffe,  and 
he  had  run  to  say  that  he  had  just  found  in  the 
neighborhood  one  of  these  animals  under  a  mimosa, 
the  leaves  of  which  he  was  browsing  upon.  In 
an  instant,  full  of  joy,  I  leapt  upon  my  horse.  I 
m<ule  Bernfrey  (one  of  his  men)  mount  another,  and 
followed  by  my  dogs,  flew  toward  the  mimosa. 
The  (iiraffe  was  no  longer  there ;  we  saw  her  cross 
the  plain  toward  the  west,  and  we  hastened  to 
overtake  her.  She  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot, 
but  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  hurried.  We  gal- 
loi)cd  after  her,  and  occasionally  fired  our  muskets, 
but  she  insensibly  gained  so  much  upon  us,  that, 
after  having  pursued  her  for  three  hours,  we  were 
forced  to  stop,  because  our  horses  were  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  her.  The 
pursuit  had  led  us  far  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  camp;  and  the  Giraffe  having  made  many 
turns  and  doubles,  I  was  luiable  to  direct  my  course 
toxvard  home.  It  was  noon — I  already  began  to 
I  feel  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  i  found  myself  alone 


in  a  sterile  and  arid  spot,ex]K»ed  to  a  burning  sun, 
without  the  least  shelter  froni  the  heat,  and  destitute 
of  flKKl.” 

The  traveller,  however,  shot  .and  cooked  stmie 
birds  of  the  lartridge  genus;  and  was  fortunate  to 
rejoin  his  oampanions  in  the  evening. 

“  The  next  morning  my  whole  caravan  joined 
me.  I  saw  five  other  Giraffes,  to  which  I  gave 
cbasi*;  but  they  em|>loyed  st)  nnuiy  stratag«'ms  to 
escape,  that,  after  h.aving  pursmsl  them  tlie  whole 
day,  we  entirely  lost  them,  as  the  night  came  on 
I  was  in  desjMiir  at  this  ill  success.  •  »  •  ♦  * 

The  next  day  w.as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  By 
sunrise  I  was  in  pursuit  of  gjime,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  some  provisions  for  my  men.  After  sex'eral 
hours’  fatigue,  we  descried,  at  the  turn  of  a  hill, 
seven  Giralles,  which  my  pack  instantly  pursuetl. 
Six  of  themi^'ent  off  together  ;  but  the  seventh,  cut 
off  by  my  dogs,  took  another  way.  Bernfrey  was 
walking  beside  his  horse,  but  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  he  was  in  the  saildle,  and  jutrsued  the  six. 
For  myself,  I  followed  the  single  one  at  full  sjieed  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  my  horse,  she  got  so 
much  ahead  of  me,  that,  on  turning  a  little  hill,  I 
lost  .sight  of  her  altogether,  and  I  gave  up  the  pur¬ 
suit.  My  dogs  were  not  so  eiusily  exhaustetl. 
They  were  soon  so  clase  ujH)n  her,  she  was  obliged 
to  stop  to  defend  herself.  From  the  place  where  I 
wa.s,  I  heanl  them  give  .all  their  ifiight,  and 

I  conjectured  they  had  got  the  .anim.al  in  a  corner, 
and  1  .again  pushed  forward.  I  hatl  scarcely  got 
round  the  hill,  when  I  perceived  her  surroundei! 
by  the  dogs,  and  ende.avoring  to  drive  them  away 
by  heavy  kicks.  In  a  moment  I  wa.s  on  my  feet, 
and  a  shot  fnun  my  carbine  brought  her  to  the 
earth.  Fmchantetl  with  my  victory,  I  returned  to 
cal!  my  people  .about  me  that  they  might  a.sHist  in 
skinning  and  cutting  up  the  animal.  While  I  xva.s 
looking  for  them,  I  saw  Baster  (another  of  his  meB,> 
who  kept  making  .signals  which  I  could  not  com¬ 
prehend.  At  length  I  went  the  way  he  {minted, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  a  Giraffe  sUuiding  under 
a  large  ebony  tree,  assailed  by  my  dogs.  It  was 
the  animal  I  had  shot,  who  h:id  staggered  to  thia 
place — and  it  fell  dead  at  the  moment  I  was  alMiut 
to  take  a  second  shot. 

“  Who  could  have  believed  that,  a  conquest  like 
this  would  have  excited  me  to  a  trans{x)rt  almost 
approaching  to  madnes.s  ?  Pains,  fatigues,  cniel 
privations,  uncertainty  as  to  the  future — all  these 
recollections  and  feelings  fled  at  the  sight  of  this, 
new  prey.  •  •  •  Although  I  tuid  combatted! 

with  others,  the  largest  and  the  most  dangerous 
animals,  it  was  I  alone  who  had  killed  the  Girafle. 
I  was  now  able  to  add  to  the  riches  of  natural  his¬ 
tory;  was  now  able  to  destroy  the  romance  at¬ 
tached  to  this  animal,  and  to  establish  a  truth.  My 
{leoplc  congratulated  me  on  my  triumph.  Bernfrey 
alone  was  absent ;  but  he  came  at  last,  walking  at 
a  slow  {lace,  and  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 
He  had  fallen  from  his  seat  and  injured  his  shoulder. 
I  heard  not  what  he  said  to  me ;  I  saw  not  that  he 
wanted  assistance ;  I  spoke  to  him  only  of  my  vic¬ 
tory  ;  he  shewed  me  his  .shoulder ;  1  shewetl  hioi 
my  (virafle ;  I  uras  intoxicated,  and  I  should  not 
have  thought  even  of  my  own  wounds.”  ' 

We  might  describe  the  habits  aitd  appearance  of 
the  Girafle  as  we  have  obeerved  them  in  our  me¬ 
nageries;  but  as  Le  Vaillant  saw  the  animal  in  its 
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natural  Ktati*,  «»ur  rea^lors  would  proliably  prefer  bin 
lesfription  ; 

“The  (Jnaire  ruiniii;ite«,  an  every'  animal  does 
that  poftsesseH,  at  the  same  time,  horns  and  cloven 
feet.  It  jfra/es  alw*  in  the  same  way ;  hut  not 
often,  iKTause  the  country  which  it  inhabits  has 
little  ]iustuni^e.  Its  ordinary  food  is  the  leaf  of  a 
sort  of  mimosa,  called  by  the  natives  kamuip,  and 
by  the  colonists  kanieeldwtru.  This  tree  l>einji; 
only  found  in  the  country  of  the  Namaquas,  may 
probably  atiiird  a  reas<in  why  the  (onifle  is  there 
fixed,  and  why  he  is  not  .seen  in  those  ref^ions  of 
Smlbern  Africa  where  the  tree  does  not  f^ow. 

“  Doubtless  the  most  beautiful  jjart  of  his  boily 
is  the  heail.  The  mouth  is  small  ;  the  eyes  art? 
brilliant  and  full,  lietween  the  eyes,  and  above 
the  nost'  is  a  swelling,  very  promiiu  nt  and  well 
deliiied.  This  prominence  is  not  a  flesh v'^Kcre.s- 
cence,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  Isiny  sub.stance ; 
and  it  .seems  to  be  similar  to  the  two  little  lump, 
or  protulierances,  w’ith  which  the  top  of  his  head 
is  armed,  and  which,  bt'ing  alsiut  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  ejor,  spring,  on  each  side,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  mane.  His  tongue  is  rough,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  }H>int.  The  two  jaws  have,  on  each 
side,  six  molar  teeth ;  but  the  lower  jaw  ha-s,  be¬ 
yond  these,  eight  incisive  teeth,  while  the  uppr 
jaw  has  none. 

“  'File  hoofs,  which  are  cleft,  and  have  no  nails, 
resr'inble  those  of  the  ox.  VVe  may  remark,  at 
first  sight,  that  those  of  the  fore  feet  arc  larger 
than  those  of  the  hind.  'I'he  leg  is  very  slender, 
but  the  kn^s  have  a  prominence,  liecause  the  ani¬ 
mal  kneels  when  he  lies  down. 

“  if  1  had  not  myself  killed  the  (oraHe,  I  should 
have  lieiieverl,  as  have  many  naturalists,  that  the 
fore  lege  have,  in  general,  the  proprtion  of  those 
of  other  quadrupeds.  I  say  in  general,  because'  in 
this  genus  there  are  varieties,  as  there  are  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  sjiecies.  •  •  •  His  defence, 

as  that  of  the  horse  and  other  hoofed  animals,  con¬ 
sists  in  kicks;  and  his  hinder  limbs  are  so  light, 
and  his  blow's  .so  rapid,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
them.  They  are  suHkient  for  his  defence  agiunst 
the  lion.  He  never  employs  his  horns  in  resisting 
any  attju-k.  •  •  •  The  (Jiralli's,  male  ;uul  fe¬ 

male,  resi'inblo  e;u;h  other  in  their  exterior,  in  their 
voiitli.  'Flieir  obtuse  horns  an*  then  terminated  by 
a  knot  of  longhair:  the  female  jirest'rves  this  jte- 
« iiliarity  some  time,  but  the  male  loses  it  at  the  age 
of  tlm*t*  years.  'Fhe  hide,  which  is  at  first  of  a 
light  red,  Ih'coiiu's  of  a  dtH'iier  color  as  the  luiimal 
advances  in  age,  and  is  at  length  of  a  yellow  brown 
in  the  female,  and  of  a  brow  n  approttching  to  black 
in  the  male.  Hy'  this  diflen-nce  of  color  the  male 
m.ay  U'  distinguisht'rl  from  the  female  at  a  di.stance. 
'Fhe  skin  varies  in  Inith  s<*\es,  sts  to  the  distribution 
and  form  of  the  s|M»t.s.  The  female  is  not  so  high 
;cs  the  male,  and  the  prominence  of  the  front  is  not 
so  marki'tl.  She  has  four  teats.  Acconling  to  the 
account  of  the  natives,  .she  gtx's  with  young  about 
twelve  iiKUiths,  and  has  one  at  a  birth.” 

The  lion  is  a  natural  foe  of  the  (lirade.  An 
encounter  In'twi't'ii  these  two  animals  is  thu.s 
tit  scrilied  by  a  jHiet : 

llerdli'ss  si  the  umbuslied  Itriiik 
Till'  i.ill  iiiratit*  8tt>ti|is  tiowii  to  tiriiik  ; 
t'lMMi  liiiii  stmight  the  I.iun  s)iriiiiis 
VVuh  cruel  joy  '  Tire  desert  nuns 
With  rlungutf  sound  of  desperute  stnfe— 


Fur  the  prey  is  Mrong  and  strives  for  life; 

Now  plungiiin,  tries  with  frantic  bound 
To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground  ; 

Then  bursts  like  whirlwind  through  the  waste. 

In  ho|s's  to  ’scajie  by  headlong  haste  ; 

While  the  destroyer  on  his  prize  , 

Hides  proudly — tearing  as  he  (lies. 

For  life,  the  victim’s  utmost  sjieed 
Is  mustered  in  this  hour  of  need — 

For  life — for  life — his  giant  might 
He  strains,  and  ixturs  his  soul  in  (light ; 

And,  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  imin. 

Spurns  w  ith  w  ild  h«>of  the  thundering  plain. 

’Tis  vain  the  thirsty  sands  arc  drinking 
His  streaming  blood — his  strength  is  sinking, 

’Fhe  victor’s  fangs  are  in  his  veins — 

His  Hanks  are  streaked  with  sanguine  stains; 

His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bathed  :  he  reels — his  race  is  o’er! 

He  falls — and  with  convulsive  throe, 

Kesigns  his  throat  to  the  raging  foe  ; 

Who  revels  amid  hi.s  dying  moans ; 

WTiile,  gathering  round  to  pick  his  bones. 

The  vultures  watch,  in  giiant  array. 

Till  the  gorged  monarch  quits  his  prey. 

SUSAN  A  T  K  S , 

OR  FIRST  COINO  TO  eilURCH. 

BV  LAMB. 

I  WAS  born  atid  brought  up  in  a  house  in  which 
my  iKirents  had  all  their  lives  resided,  which  stood 
in  the  miiLst  of  that  lonely  tract  of  land,  called  the 
Lincolnshire  Fens.  Few  familie.s  Iteside  our  own 
lived  near  the  sjK)t,  Itoth  Itecau.se  it  was  reckoned 
at)  unwholesome  air,  and  Itecause  its  di.stance  from 
iuiy  town  or  market  made  it  an  inconvenient  situa¬ 
tion.  My  father  was  in  no  very  allluent  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  was  a  sad  necessity  which  he  was 
put  to,  of  htiving  to  go  niiiny  miles  to  fetch  any 
thing  from  the  nearc.stvilhige,  which  was  full  seven 
miles  disUmt,  through  a  sad  miry  w'ay  that  at  all 
times  nnule  it  heavy  walking,  and  after  rain  was 
almo.st  imjiassible.  But  he  had  no  hor.se  or  car¬ 
riage  of  his  own. 

The  church  wljich  Itelonged  to  the  piirish  in 
which  our  house  was  situated,  sUkkI  in  this  vilh'tge ; 
and  its  distiuicc  being,  as  I  said  liefore,  seven  miles 
from  our  house,  mtule  it  quite  :u)  imjiossihle  thing 
for  my  mother  or  me  to  think  of  going  to  it.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  on  a  line  dry  Sunday,  my  father 
v\ould  rise  early,  ;u)d  take  a  walk  to  the  village, 
just  to  see  how  thrived,  as  he  u.sed  to 

siy  ;  but  he  would  generally  return  tired,  and  the 
worse  for  his  w.alk.  It  i^  sc.arcely  jK).s.sihle 
to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the 
fens,  what  difficult  and  dangerous  walking  it  is. 
A  mile  is  as  guHl  as  fimr,  1  have  heard  my  father 
say,  in  those  jiarls.  My  mother,  who  in  the  early 
|Kirt  of  her  life  had  lived  in  a  more  civilized  s]K)t, 
and  ha«l  l»een  us»‘d  to  consUmt  church-going,  w’ould 
often  himent  her  situation.  It  was  from  her  I  early 
imhilwd  a  great  curiosity  and  anxiety  to  see  that 
thing,  which  I  had  heard  her  call  a  church,  and  so 
often  lament  that  she  could  never  go  to.  I  hal 
.seen  houses  of  various  structures,  and  had  seen  in 
pictures  the  shapes  of  ships  and  boats,  and  ]>alaces 
iU)d  temples;  but  never  rightly  any  thing  that  could 
lie  calk'd  a  church,  or  that  could  satisfy  me  about 
its  form.  iHnnetimes  I  thought  it  must  be  like  our 
house,  and  sometimes  I  fancied  it  must  be  more 
like  the  houst*  of  our  neighlior,  Mr.  Sutton,  which 


was  bigger  and  handsomer  than  ours.  Sometimes 
I  thought  it  was  a  great  hollow  cave,  such  as  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  the  first  inhabitants  of 
tlie  earth  dwelt  in.  Then  I  thought  it  was  like  a 
wagon,  or  a  cart,  and  that  it  must  be  something 
movable.  The  shap  of  it  ran  in  my  mind 
strangely,  and  one  day  I  ventured  to  ask  my 
mother,  what  was  that  foolish  thing  she  was  al¬ 
ways  longing  to  go  to,  and  which  she  called  a 
church  ?  Was  it  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  or  was 
it  only  like  a  great  huge  plaything,  to  lie  .seen  and 
stared  at  t  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  when 
I  made  this  inquiry. 

This  question,  so  oddly  put,  made  my  mother 
sm^le  ;  but  in  a  little  time  she  jmt  on  a  more  grave 
look,  and  informed  me,  that  a  church  was  nothing 
that  I  had  euppo.sed  it,  but  it  was  a  great  building, 
far  greater  than  any  house  which  I  had  .seen, 
where  men,  and  women,  and  children,  came  to¬ 
gether  twice  a  day  on  Sundays,  to  hear  the  Bible 
read,  and  make  good  resolutions  for  the  week  to 
come.  She  told  me,  that  the  fine  mu.sic  which  we 
sometimes  heard  in  the  air,  came  from  the  bells  of 
St.  Mary’s  church,  and  that  we  never  heard  it  but 
when  the  wind  w'as  in  a  jiarticular  point.  Thisj 
raised  my  wonder  more  than  all  the  rest;  for  1  had 
somehow  conceived  that  the  noise,  which  I  heard 
was  occasioned  by  birds  up  in  the  air,  or  that  it  was 
made  by  the  angels,  whom — so  ignorant  was  I  till 
that  time — 1  had  always  considered  to  be  a  sort  of 
birds ;  for  before  this  time  I  was  totally  ignorant  of 
any  thing  like  religion,  it  being  a  principle  of  my 
father,  that  young  heads  should  not  be  told  to  m.'uiy 
things  at  once,  for  fear  they  should  get  confused 
ideas,  and  no  clear  notions  of  any  thing.  We  hal 
always  indeed  so  far  ob.served  Sundays,  that  no 
work  wTis  done  upon  that  day,  and  upon  that  day 
I  wore  my  best  muslin  frock,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  sing  or  to  be  noisy ;  but  1  never  understood  w'hy 
that  day  should  differ  from  any  other.  We  had  no 
public  meetings:  indeed,  the  few  straggling  houses 
which  were  near  us,  would  have  furnished  but  a 
slender  congregation ;  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
place  we  lived  in,  instead  of  making  us  more  .socia¬ 
ble,  and  drawing  us  closer  together,  as  my  mother 
used  to  .say  it  ought  to  have  done,  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  us  more  distimt  and  .'iverse  to 
society  than  other  pople.  One  or  two  good  neigh¬ 
bors  indeed  we  had,  but  not  in  numbers  to  give  me 
an  idea  of  church  attendance. 

But  now  my  mother  thought  it  high  time  to  give 
me  some  clearer  instruction  in  the  main  piints  of 
religion,  and  my  father  came  readily  itito  her  plan. 
I  was  now  prmitted  to  sit  up  half  an  hour  later 
on  Sunday  evening,  that  1  might  hear  a  )M)rtion  of 
Scripture  read,  which  had  always  been  their  custom, 
though  by  rea.st)n  of  my  tender  age,  and  my  father’s 
opinion  on  the  impropriety  of  children  being  taught 
tot)  young,  I  hiul  never  till  now  been  an  auditor. 
I  was  taught  my  pniyers,  and  tho.se  things  which 
you,  my  young  readers,  I  doubt  not,  had  the  Is'iiefit 
of  being  instructed  in,  .'it  a  much  earlier  agi*. 

Tlie  clearer  my  notions  on  these  pints  became, 
they  only  made  me  more  j)a.ssionately  long  for  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  that  social  service,  from  which 
it  seemed  that  we  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  l.'ind,  were  deliarred;  and  w'hen  the  wind  was 
in  that  pint  which  enabled  the  .‘ound  of  the  di.s- 
tant  bell?  of  St.  Mary’s  to  lie  heanl  over  the  great 
moor  W'hich  skirted  our  house,  I  have  stood  out  in 
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the  air  to  catch  the  sounds,  which  F  almost  de¬ 
voured  ;  and  the  tears  have  come  into  my  eyes, 
when  sometimes  they  seemed  to  speak  to  me  al- 
ino>t  in  articulate  sounds,  to  come  to  churdt,  anxd 
liecausc  of  the  irreat  moor,  which  was  between  me 
and  them,  I  could  not  come  ;  and  the  Ux)  tender  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  these  things  have  filled  me  with  a 
relijfious  melancholy.  With  thoughts  like  these,  I 
entered  my  seventh  year. 

And  now  the  time  Was  come,  when  the  great 
iiuwr  was  no  longer  to  separate  me  from  the  object 
of  niv  wishes  and  my  curiosity.  My  father  having 
I  Mdiie  money  left  him  by  the  will  of  a  deceiused  rela¬ 
tion,  we  ventured  to  set  up  a  sort  of  a  carriage — no 
veiy  superb  one,  I  assure  you ;  but  in  that  part  of 
the  world  it  was  looked  ujion  with  some  envy  by 
our  poorer  neighbors.  The  first  jiarty  of  plea-suie 
which  my  father  proiiosed  to  take  in  it,  was  to  the 
village  where  I  had  so  often  wi.shed  to  go,  and  my 
mother  and  I  were  to  accompiiny  him ;  for  it  was 
^  very  fit,  my  father  observed,  that  little  Susan  should 

!g()  to  church,  and  learn  how  to  behave  herself,  for 
we  might  sometime  or  other  have  rxxasion  to  live 
III  Lmdon,  and  not  always  be  confined  to  that  out- 
of-the-way  spot.  ^ 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  we  set  out,  my 
little  heart  beating  with  almost  breathless  exjiecta- 
tioii.  The  day  was  tine,  and  the  roads  as  good  as 
they  ever  are  in  those  jKirts.  I  was  so  happy',  and 
so  proud  !  I  was  lost  in  dreams  of  what  I  was 
going  to  see.  At  length  the  tall  steeple  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  came  in  view.  It  was  jminted  out 
to  me  by  my  father,  as  the  place  from  which  that 
niusic  had  come,  which  I  had  heard  over  the  ni6or, 

. .  and  had  fancied  to  be  angels  singing.  I  was  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delight,  at  having  visibly 
f  presented  to  me  the  spot  from  which  had  proceeded 
:  that  unknown  friendly  music  ;  and  when  it  begiui 

'  to  [leal,  just  as  we  approached  the  village,  it  seemed 
to  .sjieak,  Susan  is  come,  a.s  plainly  as  it  used  to 
,  ’  invite  me  to  come,  when  I  heard  it  over  the  moor. 

1  pass  over  our  alighting  at  the  house  of  a  relation, 

I  ind  all  that  j»a.s.sed  till  I  went  w’ith  my  father  and 
>  i.iother  to  church. 

St.  Mary’s  church  is  a  great  church  for  such  a 
.vnall  village  as  it  stands  in.  My  father  said  it 
m  lad  lieen  a  cathedral,  and  that  it  luul  once  belonged 
ti)  a  monastery,  but  the  monks  were  all  gone, 
ipk  Over  the  door  there  was  stone  work,  representing 
p  ‘  suntsand  bisho|)s,and  here  and  there,  along  the  .sides 
o;  the  church,  there  were  figures  of  men’s  heads, 

*  nule  in  a  strange  grotesque  way:  I  have  since 
^  se  n  the  same  sort  of  figures  in  the  round  tower  of 
*  th*'  Temple-church  in  London.  My  father  said 
th-y  were  very  improjier  ornaments  for  such  a 
pl.'ire,  and  .so  I  now  think  them ;  but  it  seems  the 
|te>>ple  who  built  tho.se  churches  in  old  times,  gave 
L  themselves  more  lilierties  than  they  do  now ;  and  I 
'..remember  when  I  first  saw  them,  and  liefore  my 
^father  had  made  this  observation,  though  they  were 
^as  ugly  and  out  of  shape,  and  some  of  them  seemed 
,  til  lie  grinning  and  di.storting  their  features  with  pain 
^oi  with  laughter,  yej  being  placed  upon  a  church, 

■  which  I  had  come  with  such  serious  thoughts,  I 
^"uld  not  help  thinking  they  had  some  serious 
^Meaning ;  and  I  looked  at  them  \vith  wonder,  but 
^without  any  temptation  to  laugh.  I  somehow 
^fancied  they  were  the  representation  of  wicked 
pieuple,  set  up  as  a  warning. 

''  hen  we  got  into  the  church,  the  service  was 


not  liegun,  and  niy  father  kindly  tixik  me  nnind,  to  : 
show  me  the  monuments,  and  every  thing  else  re¬ 
markable.  1  remember  .seeing  one  of  a  venerable 
figure  which  my  father  said  ha»l  been  a  judge,  j 
'I'he  figure  w;is  kneeling  as  if  it  was  alive,  befort' } 
■a  sort  of  de.sk,  with  a  btxik,  1  .supjKise  the  Bible,  j 
lying  on  it.  1  somehow  fancied  the  figure  luui  a  j 
sort  of  life  in  it,  it  seenietl  so  natural ;  or  that  tiie  ■ 
dead  judge  that  it  was  done  for,  siiid  his  prayerf;  at 
it  still.  This  was  a  silly  notion,  but  I  was  veiy  j 
young,  and  had  jtassed  my  little  life  in  a  remote  i 
place,  where  I  had  never  seen  any  thing,  nor  knew 
any  thing ;  and  the  awe  which  1  felt  at  first  being 
in  a  church,  took  from  me  all  power  but  that  of 
wondering.  I  did  not  reason  alxiiit  any  thing ;  I 
was  too  young.  Now  I  understand  why  nionu- 
meiiLs  are  pint  up  for  the  deail,and  why  the  figures  | 
which  are  upxm  them  arc  described  as  doing  the 
actions  which  they  did  in  their  lifetimes,  and  that 
they  are  a  sort  of  pictures,  set  up  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion.  But  all  was  new  and  surprising  to  me  on 
that  day — the  long  windows  with  little  panes,  the 
pillars,  the  pews  made  of  oak,  the  little  hassocks 
for  the  people  to  kneel  on,  the  form  of  the  pulpit, 
with  the  sounding-board  over  it,  gracefully  carved 
in  tlower-work.  To  you,  who  have  lived  all  your 
lives  in  popmlous  places,  and  have  bc'cn  taken  to 
church  from  the  earliest  time  you  can  reinemlxir, 
my  almiration  of  these  things  mu.st  apjx'ar  strange¬ 
ly  ignorant.  But  I  was  a  lonely  young  creature, 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  remote  places,  when* 
there  was  neither  church,  nor  church-going  in¬ 
habitants.  I  have  since  lived  in  great  towns'^  and 
seen  the  ways  of  churches  and  of  w’orship,  and  I 
am  old  enough  now  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  essential  in  religion,  and  what  is  merely  formal 
or  ornamental. 

VV'hen  my  father  had  done  pKiinting  out  to  me 
the  things  most  worthy  of  notice  about  the  church, 
the  service  was  almost  ready  to  begin  ;  the  jiarish- 
ioners  hal  most  of  them  entered,  and  taken  their 
seats ;  and  we  were  showui  into  a  jx?w,  where  my 
mother  vvas  already  seated.  Soon  after,  the  clergv'- 
man  entereil,  and  the  oi^n  began  to  play  what  is 
called  a  voluntary.  I  hail  never  seen  so  many 
jx*ople  as.sembled  before.  At  first  I  thought  that 
all  eyes  were  Ujxm  me,  and  that  liecause  I  was  a 
stranger.  I  was  terribly  ashamed  and  confused  at 
first ;  but  my  mother  heljieil  me  to  find  out  the 
places  in  the  Prayer-bcxik,  and  lx*ing  busy  about 
that,  took  off  some  of  my  piainful  apprehensions. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  order  of  the  serv'ice,  having 
often  reail  in  the  Prayer-bixik  at  home ;  but  my 
thoughts  being  confused,  it  pu/zleil  me  a  little  to 
find  out  the  resjxm.ses  and  other  things,  which  I 
thought  I  knew  so  well :  but  I  went  through  it 
tolerably  well.  One  thing  which  has  often  troubled 
me  since,  is,  that  1  am  afraid  I  was  tix>  full  of  my¬ 
self,  and  of  thinking  how  happy  I  was,  and  what 
a  privilege  it  was  for  one  that  was  so  young,  to 
join  in  the  .service  with  so  many  grown  px'ople,  so 
that  I  did  not  attend  enough  to  the  instruction 
which  I  might  have  received.  I  remember,  I 
I  foolishly  apiplied  eveiy*  thing  that  was  said  to  my- 
j  self,  I  was  so  full  of  my  own  thoughts.  All  that 
j  assembly  of  jieople  .seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
j  come  together  only  to  show  me  the  way  of  a 
church.  Not  but  I  received  some  very  atlecting 
impressions  from  some  things  which  I  heard  that 
^  day  ;  but  the  standing  up,  and  the  sitting  down  of 


the  jx'ople  the  orgiui— the  singing  tlie  way  of 
all  these  things  itxik  up  more  of  my  attention  thiui 
was  pnqier — or  I  thought  it  did  I  Nilieve  1  be¬ 
haved  better,  raid  was  more  serious  when  I  went  a 
second  time,  and  a  third  linw  ;  for  now  we  went  as 
a  regular  thing  every  Suiula),  and  continued  to  do 
so,  till  by  a  still  further  change  for  the  better  in  my 
father’s  circumstances,  we  reniovtxl  to  Ixmdon. 
t  >h !  it  was  a  happy  day  for  nic  my  first  goitig  to 
St.  .Mary’s  church  ;  lieforc*  that  day  I  used  to  feel 
like  a  little  outcast  in  the  wilderne.ss,  like  one  that 
did  not  Ixdong  to  the  world  of  Christian  jx'ople. 
1  have  never  felt  like  a  little  outcast  since;  but  I 
never  can  hear  the  sweet  noise  of  kdls,  that  f  don’t 
think  of  the  angehs  singing,  and  what  poor  but 
pretty  thoughts  I  hud  of  angels,  in  my  uninstructed 
solitude. 

T  O  AI  V  I  X  V  A  N  r  . 


BV  JAMKl  ALUBK'II. 


The  child  Ib  dearer  far  the  mother’*  take, 

And  dearer  » the  mother  I'er  the  child. 

Hkavk.n  hle.sH  thee  !  little  yoiinglinv. 

Who,  iilaying  Nature’s  part. 

Hast  haply  u|N-’d  a  hidden  spring 
In  thy  fund  father’s  heart  ! 

Flowing  through  sunny  hours, 

Heviving  withered  tlowers! 

I  *h  !  if  this  artless  song  be  weak 
My  gladness  to  e.xpress. 

How  doubly  vain  are  words  to  sfx'ak. 

Thy  mother’s  happine.ss ! 

Too  great  for  human  fears — 

Too  deep  for  aught  but  tears ! 

Ho|w  realized  !  we  find  in  thee 
The  sage’s  fabled  stone  ! 

Thou  niak’st  an  earthly  Trinity, 

For  now  we’re  three  in  one  ! 
tlreat  (lod  !  thy  will  the  blessing  gave. 

We  sui>|>lit'ate  thine  aid  to  save  ! 

T  11  K  FAT  imT~()F  ^'a  N  T  U  C  K  K  T  . 

\Vk  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  manu¬ 
script  history,  of  no  doubtful  authority,  which 
states  thsit  Tlunnas  Macy  was  the  first  white  jx*r- 
son  that  .settled  oti  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
which  contains  some  amu.sing  incidents  iti  relation 
to  his  history.  In  the  year  lfifi.5.  King  Philip,  the 
sachem  of  Mount  Hojie,  went  to  Nantucket  with 
his  retinue  in  pursuit  of  one  of  his  trilx?  who  was 
guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  .sacrilege,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  h.'ul  taken  the  name  of  a  deceaseil 
sachem  in  vain.  The  name  of  the  criminal  was 
A.sas.sam,  (John  (iibbs,)  and  the  impious  act  which 
he  hail  committed  hail  aroused  the  indignation  of 
his  whole  trilie.  Philip  and  his  suite  landed  from 
their  canoes,  on  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and 
travelleil  to  the  settlement  on  the  east  end,  where 
the  criminal  h:ui  taken  refuge.  (>n  his  amral 
there,  the  criminal  fled  to  gixxl  old  I’homas,  (whom 
lx)th  whites  and  Indians  loved  and  resjiected,)  im¬ 
plored  his  protection,  and  wax  concealed.  Philip 
demanded  him,  and  became  so  warlike  that  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  white  inhaliitanLs  tixik  place,  when 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  jiarties,  one  condi¬ 
tion  of  which  was,  that  Philip  should  ha%'e  all  the 
money  on  the  island,  if  he  would  reprieve  the  crim¬ 
inal.  A  collectiiMi  t(X)k  place,  ninetetn  shillitigs 
were  raised  for  Philip,  and  he  returned  to  Mount 
Hojie  satisfied.  Mr.  Macy  was  equally  happy  in 
his  whole  .syvtem  of  government,  and  ^vas  highly 
esteemeil  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  white 
inhabitant  of  the  island. — [New  Bedford  Gazette. 
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ROBERT  AND  FRANK. 

•  r  Mill  KDtiCWOBTH. 

“Come,”  Raid  Robert  to  Frank,  “there  in  Trusty 
lying  beside  the  fire  asleep,  let  us  go  and  waken 
him,  and  he  will  play  with  us.”  “di,  yes,  do  let 
IIS, ’’.said  Frank.  So  they  both  ran  together,  toward 
the  health,  to  awake  the  dog. 

Now  there  w’asa  ba.sin  of  milk  U|»on  the  hearth, 
and  the  little  Isiys  did  not  see  whereabouts  it  sUmmI. 
Ah  they  were  Isith  playing  with  the  dog,  they 
kicked  it  with  their  fi‘et,aiid  tlm‘w  it  down  ;  and 
the  liasin  broke,  and  all  the  milk  ran  out;  and 
when  the  ifitle  lioys  saw  what  they  h:ul  done,  they 
were  very  sorry  and  frighteneij.  Robert  it|Mike  first, 
“So  we  shall  have  no  milk  for  supjier  to-night,” 
Kiiil  he,  and  sighed.  “  No  milk  for  sup}ier  !  why 
not  ?”  said  Frank ;  “  is  there  no  milk  in  the  hou.se  ?” 
“  ^’es,  but  we  shall  have  none  of  it ;  for  do  not 
you  remember,  last  Monday,  when  we  threw  down 
the  milk,  mother  sjiid  we  were  very  careless,  and 
that  the  next  time  w’e  did  so,  we  should  have  no 
milk  for  supptir  .>”  “Well,  then,”  said  Frank, 
“we  must  do  without  it,  that’s  all;  we  will  take 
more  care  another  time ;  come,  let’s  run  and  tell 
mother.  You  know  she  bid  us  always  tell  her 
directly  when  we  break  any  thing.”  “  I  will  come 
just  now,”  said  Roliert,  “  ilon’t  lie  in  such  a  hurry. 
Frank — can’t  you  stay  a  minute  ?”  So  Frank  .staid ; 
and  then  he  said,  “(.ome  now,  Roliert.”  But 
Robert  answered,  “  Stay  a  little  longt'r,  for  I  dare 
not  go  yet.  1  am  afniid.” 

Dear  boyi^  I  ailvisc  you  never  to  be  afraid  to  tell 
the  truUi ;  never  say,  “  stay  a  minute,”  and  “  stay 
a  little  longi’r ;”  but  run  directly,  and  tell  of  wliat 
j'ou  have  done  tlmt  is  wrong.  The  longer  you 
stay,  the  more  afraid  you  will  grow;  till,  at  last, 
^lerhaps,  you  will  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth  at  all. 
Hear  what  hapjiened  to  Robert.  The  longer  he 
staid,  the  more  unwilling  he  w’as  to  go  to  tell  his 
mother  that  he  had  thrown  the  milk  down ;  and 
at  last  Fnink  went  without  him  in  search  of  his 
mother. 

Now,  while  Frank  was  gone,  Roliert  was  left  in 
the  room  by  himself ;  and  all  the  while  he  tvas 
alone  he  was  thinking  of  some  excuse  to  make  to 
his  mother.  He  said  to  himself,  “  If  Frank  and  I 
Inith  were  to  say  that  we  did  not  thniw'  down  the  basin, 
she  would  believe  us,  and  we  should  have  milk  for 
supjier.  I  am  very  sorry  Frank  would  go  to  tell 
her  alsnit  it.”  Just  as  he  said  this  to  himself,  he 
heard  his  mother  coming  down  stairs.  “  Oh,  oh,” 
.Slid  he  to  himself,  “and  Frank  has  not  met  her, 
and  cannot  have  told  her ;  so  I  may  say  what  I 
please.”  Then  this  cowanlly  Iniy  determined  to 
tell  his  mother  a  lie. 

She  came  into  the  room ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
hroken  liasin  and  the  milk  spilled,  she  stopjied  .short 
and  cried,  “  So,  so,  what  a  piece  of  work  is  here  ! 
who  did  this,  Robert  “  I  don’t  know,  ma’am,” 
said  Robert,  in  a  loiv  voice.  “  You  don’t  know, 
Robert  tell  me  the  truth — I  sliall  not  lie  angry  with 
you  —  1  would  rather  have  you  break  all  the  basins 
I  have  than  to  tell  one  lie  ;  I  ask  you  Robert,  did 
you  break  the  liasin  ?”  “  No,  ma’am,  I  did  not,” 
said  Robert  and  he  colored  as  red  .as  lire.  “  Then 
where’s  Frank  ?  did  he  do  it.>”  “  No,  mother,  he 
ilid  not,”  said  Roliert ;  for  he  was  in  hopes  that 
when  Frank  came  in,  he  should  {lersuade  him  to 
say  that  he  did  not  do  it.  “  How  do  you  know,” 


said  his  mother,  “  that  Frank  did  not  do  it }  ” 
“Because-  liecaosc — because,  ma’am,”  hesitating 
as  liars  do  for  an  excuse,  “  because  I  was  in  the 
room  all  the  lime,  and  did  not  see  him  do  it.” 
“  Then  how  was  the  liasin  thrown  down  !  if  you 
have  been  in  the  room  all  the  time,  you  can  tell.” 
Then  Robert,  going  on  from  one  lie  to  another, 
answered.  “  I  supjiose  the  dog  must  have  done 
it.”  “  Did  you  see  him  do  it  ?”  said  his  mother. 
“  Yes,”  said  this  wicked  boy.  “  Trusty,  Trusty,” 
.said  his  mother  turning  round  ;  “  Fie,  fie !  Trusty ; 
get  me  a  switch  out  of  the  garden,  Robert;  Trusty 
must  be  beaten  for  this.”  Itoliert  ran  for  the  switch , 
and  in  the  garden  he  met  his  brother  ;  he  stopped 
him,  and  told  him  in  a  great  hurry  all  that  he  had 
said  to  his  mother,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  tell 
the  tnith,  but  to  say  the  same  that  he  had  done. 
“  No,  I  will  not  tell  a  lie,”  said  Frank  ;  “  what ! 
and  is  Trusty  to  be  beaten  ?  he  did  not  throw  down 
the  milk,  and  he  shan’t  lie  beaten  for  it.  I>et  me 
go  to  my  mother.”  They  both  ran  toward  the 
house.  Robert  got  first  home,  and  he  locked  the 
hou.se-door  that  Frank  might  not  come  in.  He 
gave  the  switch  to  his  mother.  Poor  Trusty !  he 
looked  up  as  the  switch  was  lifted  over  his  head  ; 
but  HE  could  not  sjicak  to  tell  the  truth.  Just  as 
the  blow  was  falling  upon  him,  Frank’s  voice  was 
heard  at  the  window.  “  Stop,  stop  !  dear  mother, 
stop !”  cried  he  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  call. 
“  Tru.sty  did  not  do  it :  I  and  Robert  did  it ;  but  do 
not  beat  Robert.”  “  Let  us  in,  let  us  in,”  cried  an¬ 
other  voice,  which  Robert  knew  to  be  his  father’s 
voice ;  for  his  father  always  whipped  him  when 
he  told  a  lie.  “  His  mother  went  to  the  door  and 
unlocked  it.  “  What’s  all  this  .>”  cried  his  father 
as  he  came  in;  so  his  mother  told  him  all  that  hai 
hapjitmcd.  “  Where  is  the  switch  with  which  you 
were  going  to  beat  Trusty  said  their  lather. 
Then  Robert,  who  saw  by  his  father’s  looks 
that  he  w'as  going  to  beat  him,  fell  upon  hji3  knees, 
and  cried  for  mercy ;  saying,  “  Forgive  me  this 
time,  and  I  will  never  tell  a  lie  again.”  But  his  fa¬ 
ther  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  arm  ;  “  I  will  whip 
you  now,”  said  he,  “  and  then  I  hope  you  will 
not.”  So  Robert  was  whijijied  till  he  cried  .so  loud 
with  jiain  that  the  whole  neighborhood  could  hear 
him.  “  There,”  said  his  father  when  he  had  done, 
“  now  go  without  supper ;  you  are  to  have  no  milk 
to-night,  and  you  have  been  whipped.  See  how 
liars  are  seized.”  Then  turning  to  Frank,  “  Come 
here  and  shake  hands  with  me,  Frank;  you  will 
have  no  milk  for  supper,  but  that  does  not  signify ; 
you  have  told  the  truth,  and  have  not  been  whip¬ 
ped,  and  every  body  is  pleased  with  you.  And 
now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you :  I  will 
give  you  the  little  dog  Trusty  to  be  your  own  dog ; 
you  have  siived  him  a  beating,  and  I’ll  an.swer  for 
it  you’ll  be  a  good  master  to  him.  To-morrow  I’ll 
go  to  the  brazier’s  and  get  a  new  collar  made  for 
him ;  from  this  day  forward  he  shall  be  called  after 
you,  Frank  !  And,  wife,  whenever  any  of  the 
neighboring  children  ask  you  why  the  dog  Trusty 
is  to  be  called  Frank,  tell  them  this  story  of  our 
two  lioys ;  let  them  know  the  difference  between  a 
liar  and  a  boy  of  truth  !” 

A  Persian  philosopher,  being  asked  by  what 
method  he  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  an¬ 
swered,  “  By  not  being  jirevented  by  shame  from 
asking  questions  when  I  was  ignorant.” 


TO  A  DAISY. 

BT  WOBDSWOBTH. 

Bright  flower,  whose  home  is  every  where  ! 

A  pilgrim  bold  in  Nature’s  care. 

And  oft,  the  long  year  through,  the  heir 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Methinks  that  there  aliides  in  thee 

Some  concord  with  humanity, 

(.»iven  to  no  other  flower  I  see 
'I'he  forest  through  ! 

And  wherefore  f  Man  is  soon  deprest ; 

A  thoughtless  thing  !  who,  once  unblest, 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest. 

Or  on  his  reason. 

But  thou  would’st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind  ; 

A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind. 

And  every  season. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY’. 
number  1. 

“  And  he  s|iake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop,  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall.”  j 

I.  WHAT  BOTANY  IS. 

Botany  is  a  charming  study — so  every  one  says 
who  has  studied  it — and  so  we  think  you  will  sjiy 
and  believe,  by  the  time  you  have  taken  half  a 
dozen  lessons  in  it.  Some  children  and  youth 
think  it  only  fit  for  older  persons ;  but  this  is  a 
great  mi.stake.  Among  the  thousands  of  our  renti¬ 
ers,  there  is  not  probably  one  who  cannot  learn 
something  about  it,  and  who  would  not  be  delighted 
with  it. 

If  you  lite  in  the  country,  you  cannot  visit  a 
brook,  or  a  meadow,  or  a  mountain,  or  even  walk 
along  the  way-side,  from  May  to  October,  without 
passing  many  plants  or  flowers,  or  both.  Every 
one  of  these  opens  a  world  of  wonders  to  those 
who  study  Botany ;  while  those  who  do  not,  often 
go  along,  and  never  see  them  ;  or,  if  they  ju.st  see 
them,  they  seem  not  to  take  much  more  notice  of 
them,  than  the  lambs  or  the  pigs  do.  Did  not  He, 
who  made  both  us  and  the  flowers,  intend  that  we 
should  be  better  acquainted  with  each  other  ? 

If  you  live  in  q  city,  and ’never  go  out  of  it  in 
your  whole  life,  you  may  also  see  a  great  many 
plants  and  flowers.  Your  friends  will  have  house- 
plants,  or  gardens;  or  the  men  will  come  along 
With  whole  cart-loads  of  them  to  sell ;  or  you  may 
see  them  in  the  various  public  gardens. 

Perhajis,  indeed,  you  love  to  look  at  flowers,  and 
to  play  with  them, — ^just  as  you  would  love  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  play  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  calico,  or 
an  elegant  picture ;  and  then  wh  en  you  have  look 
ed  at  them  a  little  while,  you  love  to  tear  them  in 
pieces!  But,  if  this  is  all  you  care  about  them, 
you  are  not  yet  Botanist.^. 

We  are  to  begin  to-day,  our  lessons  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  science.  We  are  to  tell  you  about  the 
study  of  trees,  bushes,  briars,  vines,  grapes,  grains, 
weeds,  and  mo8.ses, — and,  especially  about  their 
flowers.  For  mosses  that  grow  on  fences,  and  the 
rough  bark  of  huge  trees,  and  even  on  the  rocks, 
have  flowers  on  them,  as  much  as  the  rose  bush, 
or  the  magnolia — only  they  are  so  small,  that  you 
cannot  see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  You  mu.st 
look  closely  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  then 
I  you  can  see  them. 
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There  are  thirty  thousand  kind  of  plants  known 
in  the  world,  and  of  course,  as  many  sorts  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Now,  as  there  are  millions  and  millions  of 
some  of  these  kinds,  what  an  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  ol  flowers  there  must  be  in  the  whole  wotM  ! 

I,et  us  walk  into  the  orchard.  The  apple  trees 
are  not  yet  in  full  bloom,  but  the  bloKsoms  begin 
to  appear.  You  sec  th  in  the  buds:  and  the 
buds  are  ju.st  beginning  to  swell.  They  will  open 
in  a  few  days — and  then — 0  what  a  beautiful 
sight !  Let  us  walk  on ;  see  !  almost  every  tree 
will  blossom :  there  will  be  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  on  a  single  tree ;  and  on  some  lai^ 
trees,  tens  of  thousands. 

If  there  are  no  more  than  5000  blos.somson  each 
tree  in  the  orchard,  and,  it  there  are  200  trees, 
how  many  blos.soms  are  there  in  the  whole  orchard  ? 
Is  it  not  a  million  ?  But,  if  there  are,  in  the  whole, 
half  a  million  of  such  orchards  in  America — and  it 
i.s  very  possible  that  there  are — and  they  were  all 
as  full  of  blossoms  as  this  tree, — what  a  host  of 
them !  Five  hundred  thousand  millions  of  apple 
blossoms  alone,  is  surely  no  small  matter.  Who 
could  count  them  all,  if  he  could  come  at  them  ? 
It  would  probably  take  a  jier.son  5000  years — as 
long  as  from  tlie  time  of  Adam  to  this  hour — to 
count  500,000,000,000. 

Do  you  know  how  plants  grow  ?  But  we  must 
first  tell  you  how  animals  grow,  for  they  grow  a 
little  alike.  The  food  which  we  eat,  if  it  is  good 
IckkI,  makes  blood  :  the  blood,  soon  after  it  is  maile, 
gets  into  the  heart,  which  is  hollow,  and  can  ludd 
a  quantity  of  it.  Then,  the  heart  drives  it  out, 
with  great  force,  and  sends  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  whence  it  comes  biwk  again,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  to  the  heart. 

Now,  the  hollow  pij)es,  in  which  the  heart  sends 
out  this  blood,  have  some  resemblance  to  the  tnnik 
of  a  tree ;  and  the  thousind  branches,  large  and 
small,  into  whieh  it  divides,  resemble  very  closely 
the  branches.  So  far,  then,  there  is  a  re.semblance ; 
for  water,  or  sap,  gets  into  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and 
then  the  roots  send  it — or  it  goes — into  all  tlie 
branches ;  yes,  into  the  very  smallest  of  them,  and 
,to  all  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  And  this  sap 
it  is  that  makes  them  grow,  just  as  the  bl(X)d  makes 
all  the  jarts  of  the  animals  grow.  You  have, 
then,  to  com))are  the  heart  of  an  animal,  with  the 
root  of  a  plant ;  and,  the  great  artery,  that  carries 
out  the  blood — with  its  numerous  branches — to  tlie 
trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree. 

Of  what  use  are  plants  to  man  ?  Our  bread, 
and  almost  all  our  food — e.xcept  meat — grows  on 
vegetables ;  and  we  should  have  no  meat  without 
them, — for  animals  feed  on  vegetables.  They  can¬ 
not  eat  stones,  or  dirt.  We  could  have  no  houses, 
but  for  trees — for  it  is  trees  of  which  boards  are 
made:  and  those  people  who  live  w'here  there  is 
no  coal,  would  freeze  in  the  winter,  and  be  obliged 
to  eat  their  victuals  raw  in  the  summer,  if  it  were 
not  for  trees. 

Many  of  our  garments  are  made  of  flax,  and 
cotton,  you  know;  but  both  of  these  are  plants. 
Ropes,  too,  are  made  of  flax,  or  hemp ;  and  hemp 
again  is  a  plant. 

Besides  all  this,  many  plants  are  u.seful  as  medi¬ 
cines  A  large  part — indeed,  almo.st  all  the  medi¬ 
cines  that  you  can  see  in  an  apothecarv  ’s  shop,  are 
either  plant.s  of  some  kind  -or  made  from  them. 

[to  IB  OOMTIirCBO.] 
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There  are  no  hymns  to  me  more  sweet, 

Than  those  my  mother  sunR, 

When  joyously  around  her  feet, 

Her  little  children  cIunR. 

The  hahy  in  its  cradle  slept — 

My  mother  sang  the  while  ; 

What  wonder  if  there  softly  crept 
Across  his  lips  a  smile  ? 

And  I,  a  sick  and  languid  boy — 

(.qipressed  with  many  i>ains. 

Oft  felt  a  (luiefsense  of  joy 

Come  with  her  soothing  strains. 

The  stealing  tear  nune  eye  bedims. 

My  heart  is  running  o’er — 

The  music  of  a  mother’s  hymns 
S:*hall  cheer  me  here  no  more  ! 

LETTERS  FROM  SISTER  JANE.— No.  1. 

MY  DE.\R  LITTI.K  CHILD,  LiSBO.N. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  sister  Jane,  for  I  well  remember  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  being  very  mtich  delightetl  with  any 
thing  that  came  from  abroad,  and  although  I  have 
since  learnt  that  there  is  no  plitce  like  my  own 
country,  I  think  it  pniper  for  you  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  imumers  anil  customs  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  that  you  may  be  able  to  prize  your  home  as 
you  ought,  for  you  enjoy  many  comforts  that  the 
Portuguese  children  know  nothing  about. 

When  I  tell  you  that  oranges,  grai)e.s,  and  tigs 
,grt)w  here  in  abundance,  you  will  perhaps  exclaim 
“  I  wi.sh  that  I  lived  at  Li.sbon :”  but  again  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  say  so,  when  you  are  told  that 
the  jieople  here  are  very  quarrelsome,  very  igno¬ 
rant,  and  very  dirty:  now  you  know  that  no  ginxl 
children  like  to  l>e  dirty,  and  when  folks  arc  igno¬ 
rant,  they  are  inaile  to  believe  many  foolish  stories. 
The  other  day  I  went  over  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  building,  and  I  wa.H  .shewn  by  the 
priest  an  iron  cage,  in  which  were  two  large  black 
crows :  the.se  he  told  me  were  sevenil  hundred 
years  old ;  he  said  they  were  the  very  crows  that 
piloted  St.  Antonio  into  Lisbon  when  he  was 
shipwrecked ;  the  masts  were  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm ;  the  sailors  had  left  the  ship, 
leaving  the  saint  to  jierish,  when  two  crows  came 
to  his  aid  ;  one  sUxxl  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  other  on  the  stern,  and  guarded  the  ship  safely 
into  the  harbor.  This  foolish  .story  is  believed  by 
the  ixxir  Portugue.se  children,  but  I  am  .sure  you 
will  not,  neither  did  I  at  the  lime  he  told  it  to  me. 
After  that  I  went  into  the  church,  and  .saw  two  or 
three  dead  boilies,  without  any  coffins,  lying  on  a 
.shelf,  which  to  me  was  a  very  shocking  sight.  I 
asked  the  reason  of  their  lying  there  ;  and  was  told 
that  when  the  poor  cannot  .afford  to  bury  their  re¬ 
lations  they  take  them  to  the  church,  where  they 
lay  until  a  .saint’s  day,  which  is  very  frequent,  and 
then  the  priest  buries  them  without  any  fee.  How 
much  better  are  the  p«or  people  cared  for  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  you  will  say ;  and  such,  as  you  grow  older, 
you  will  find  to  be  the  case. 

I  must  now  wi.sh  you  good-by,  my  dear  child, 
until  the  next  packet  sails  for  New- York,  when 
you  .shall  have  another  letter  from  your  atfection* 
ate  sister  _  Jank, 

^\'ho  fim  introduced  salt  provlsion«  into  the  navy  i 
Noah,  when  be  took  Ham  into  the  ark. 


W'he.n  (ieneral  Arnold  api>slali/ed  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Briti.sh  sUuulard,  Baion  Steuben, the 
inspector-general  of  the  anny,  to  shew  his  jwrfei  t 
abhorrence  of  the  tniiUir,  ciMuinanded  that  every 
soldier  who  bore  the  niune,  should  change  it,  or  bt' 
immediately  dismissed  the  service.  Some  days 
.alter,  tiniling  a  stddier  of  Connecticut,  who  ha«l 
(Kiid  no  attention  to  the  mandate,  he  in.^^isted  that  he 
should  l»e  instantaneou.sly  expelled  from  the  nuik. 

“  I  am  no  traitor,*  my  worthy  general,”  said  the 
soldier,  “and  will  willingly  renounce  a  name  that 
the  jwrfhly  of  a  scoundrel  has  for  ever  tarnished, 
if  allowed  to  assume  one  which  is  dear  to  every 
.\merican  soldier.  IaU  me  bo  .''teuben,  and  be  as- 
sureil  that  I  will  never  disgnice  you.”  “  Willing¬ 
ly,  my  worthy  fellow,”  a  plied  the  luiron.  “  Bei 
henceforth.  Steuben,  and  luld  to  the  glory  of  a  name 
that  hath  alivatly  .acquireil  lu.stre,  by  the  (lartial 
ailoption  of  a  brave  man.”  The  soldier, at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  kept  a  tavern  in  New  England, 
exhibiting  a  repre.sentation  of  his  jtatron  as  a  sign, 
and,  as  long  as  the  baron  lived,  received  a  (tension 
from  him  as  a  reward  for  his  (Kirtial  attachment. 

THE  T  W  0  P  A  T  H  S  . 

^  A  OF.RM.^N  PARABLE. 

.\.\  instructor  of  a  small  village  in  the  country 
of  the  Rhine,  sUnnI  one  day  in  his  scIumiI,  and 
taught ;  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  village 
sat  round  and  li.stened  gladly.  For  his  instructions 
were  forcible  .and  kind.  And  he  .s|Ktke  of  a  giKxl 
.and  bad  conscience,  and  of  the  .still,  small  voice  of 
the  heart. 

When  he  hud  ended,  he  said  to  hi»  scholars. 
Which  of  you  can  make  a  simile  for  me  ?  And  a 
boy  arose  and  said,  I  can  easily  relate  a  simile,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be-  correct.  Expre.sH 
your  idea!  an.swered  the  teacher;  and  the  boy 
commenced  :  “  I  compjire  the  peace  of  a  gixxl  and 
the  restlessne.ss  of  a  IkuI  conscience  with  two  paths 
which  I  once  travel’ed.  When  the  soldiers  t»f  the 
enemy  (>,a.ssed  through  our  village,  they  forced 
axvjiy  my  dear  father,  and  tixik  our  horse.  As  our 
father  did  not  return,  our  mother  and  all  of  us  wept 
mid  lamentisl,  ;md  they  sent  me  to  the  city  after 
him.  I  went,  and  it  was  not  until  Lite  at  night  that  I 
returned,  the  same  way,  with  a  sorrowful  heart ; 
for  I  had  not  found  my  father. 

“  It  was  a  dark  night  in  autumn.  The  wind 
roared  and  howled  in  the  oak  and  fir  trees,  and 
among  the  rocks.  The  night  ravens  and  the  dwLs 
screeched.  And  in  my  soul  was  the  belief  that  we 
had  lost  our  father,  and  I  thought  of  the  famenta- 
ticMi  of  our  mother  on  my  returning  home  alone.  1 
thought  within  myself,  the  heart  of  that  man  may 
well  be  agitated  thus  who  lives  with  an  evil  con¬ 
science.” 

Children,  said  the  teacher,  would  you  like  to 
wander  in  such  a  dark  night,  in  a  fruitless  search 
after  a  father,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the 
storm  and  the  cries  of  beasts  of  prey  ?  O  no  !  ex¬ 
claimed  the  children  altogether,  and  shuddered. 

The  boy  resumed  his  narrative  and  said,  “  At 
another  time  I  went  the  same  way  with  my  sister, 
and  we  had  purchaseil  every  thing  that  was  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  city  for  a  private  festival,  which  our 
father  wm  preparing  for  our  mother,  for  the 
next  day.  And  it  wm  alio  late  in  the  evening 
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when  we  retiinied.  Hut  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Marrli,  the  heavens  were  deal  and  lov^y,  hut 
above  it  all  wa«  calm  and  still  as  in  a  chainlier,  .so 
that  we  could  hear  the  sin/^inf;  and  |>urling:  of  the 
small  stn*am  that  nin  alonj^the  j»afh,  and  the  soup 
of  the  niphtinpale  in  the  neighlKirinp  prove  ;  and 
we  walked  lf»petber  hand  in  hand,  and  were  so 
delipliUsl  that  we  could  scarcely  sjieak.  Our 
kind  father  at  lenpth  approarhed  us.  Then  I 
Ihonph  apuin  within  mysidf,  such  feelinps  must 
dwell  in  the  soul  of  the  man,  who  has  {sTfornied 
many  pikmI  actums.” 

Thisw'as  the  narrative  of  the  Isiy.  And  the  in¬ 
structor  liHikcd  u|H»n  his  children  smilinp.  Hut  the 
children  said  with  one  accord :  Ves !  we  will  lx* 
pfMMi  men  too! 

DoMK.sTic 

■T  ('OI-KklCMlK. 

Tei.1.  me  on  wliul  holy  Kroniid 
.May  donn'Htic  |»*’ncc  he  finind 
I  lalcyon-diiiiehter  of  the  ski«*s  ! 

Far  on  fearful  winps  she  flics 
From  the  tyrant’s  socplered  slate. 

From  tlie  reftel’a  noisy  hale. 

In  a  eoltaped  vale  she  dwells, 

Listemnp  to  the  .Suhhath  hells. 

While  all  around  hersle|»s  nn*  «*v^i 
.'s|K>lleiiB  lionor's  meeker  mien. 

Love  the  sire  of  plea.sinK  fears, 

.‘sorrow  smilmi<  ihroiiKli  her  tears  ; 

And,  mindful  of  ihe  pa.st  employ, 

Memory,  bosom  spriiip  of  joy  ! 

T  H  K  M  A  I  I)  0  F  O  U  I.  K  A  N  S  . 

I'iiK  lith  of  January  is  said  to  lie  the  birth-day 
of  Jkannk  d'AKC,  commonly  calhsl  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  This  e.vtiaordinnry  |K*rson,  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lulventures  in 
inotlern  history,  was  the  danphter  of  Jiu'ques  d’Arc, 
a  {K'lLsmt  re.sidinp  in  the  villape  of  IVmiremy,  then 
situat^l  on  the  western  border  of  the  territory  of 
Ixuniine,  but  now  comprehended  within  the  de- 
)iartment  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  France.  Here  she  was  Imrn,  accordinp  to  one 
account  in  14(l'2,  accordinp  to  another  in  1412, 
while  other  authorities  pive  1 4 1 0  as  the  year.  She 
was  one  of  a  family  of  thnn*  sons  and  two  dauph- 
ters,  all  of  whom  were  bred  to  the  humble  or  me¬ 
nial  occu}iations  suitable  to  the  condition  of  their 
{larents.  Joan,  whose  education  did  not  enable 
her  even  U»  write  her  own  name,  adopted  at  first 
the  business  of  a  seamstress  and  spinster;  but  alter 
some  lime  she  left  her  father’s  hou.se  and  hired  her- 
.self  as  a  w^rvant  at  an  inn  in  the  neiphlMinnp  town 
of  Neufehateau.  Here  .she  remainetl  for  five  years. 
From  her  childluHKl  she  had  been  a  pirl  of  a  rt‘mark- 
ably  anient  and  imapinative  cast  of  mind.  I'os- 
>s‘s.s<Hi  of  pn*at  iK'auty,  and  formeil,  both  by  ber 
(x'rsonal  attnictions  and  by  the  pmiUene.ss  of  her 
dis|H)stlion  and  miuiners,  to  lx*  the  delipht  of  all 
w  ith  whom  she  as.sociuted,  she  yet  kx>k  but  little 
interest  either  in  the  amusements  of  those  of  her 
own  ape,  or  in  ;uiy  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life.  Her  first,  and  for  many  years  the  all-abstub- 
inp  pa.s.sion  was  relipion.  Before  she  left  her  na¬ 
tive  villape,  most  of  her  leisun*  hours  were  sjxmt 
in  the  n'ee.sses  of  a  forest  in  the  neiphborhoiHl. 
Here  she  conversiHl  not  onty  with  her  own  spirit, 
but  in  inuipination  also  with  tlie  .sunts  and  the  an- 


pels,  till  tlie  dreams  of  her  excited  fancy  assumed 
the  distinctness  of  n*alily.  She  bidieved  that  she 
heard  with  her  ears  voices  from  heaven  ;  the  arch- 
aiipel  Michael,  the  angel. (tabriel.  Saint  Catharine 
and  Saint  Margaret — all  seemed  at  ditlerent  times 
to  aildress  her  audibly.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
inexplicable,  or  even  uncommon.  The  state  of 
mind  descrilied  has  lx*en  in  every  ape  a  frequent 
r«*sult  of  devotional  entliusin-sin. 

After  some  time,  .'uiotlier  strong  sentiment  came 
to  share  her  affections  with  relipion — that  of  jiat- 
riotism.  'I’he  .•‘tate  of  Fnince,  with  which  Ix)r- 
mine,  tlioupli  not  incor}x)mted,  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  was  at  this  (N-riod  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
A  foreign  jxiwer,  Fnpland,  claimed  the  sovendpnty 
of  the  kingdom,  was  in  iU'tiial  jiosses.sion  of  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  hail  garrisons  established  in 
nearly  all  the  tonsidemble  towns.  The  Duke  of 
Ik'dford,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Henry  VI.  the  King 
of  Kngland,  resided  in  Paris,  and  tlier^  governed 
the  country  as  mgent  in  the  name  of  his  young 
nephew.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  vassal  of  the  crown,  hiui  become  the  ally  and 
supporter  of  this  foreign  domination.  Charles  VII., 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  throne,  and  decidedly  the 
object  of  the  national  attachment,  w’as  a  fugitive, 
confined  to  a  narrow  comer  of  the  kinpilom,  and 
losing  every  day  some  jiortion  of  his  remaining  re- 
.source.s.  These  events  maile  a  great  impres.sion 
uiKin  Jeanne.  The  village  of  IXunremy,  it  ap- 
|)cars,  was  almost  universally  attached  to  the  cause 
of  Charles.  In  her  eyes  esjiecially  it  was  the 
cause  of  Heaven  as  w’ell  as  of  France.  While 
she  lived  at  Neufehateau  she  enjoyed  better  opjior- 
tunities  of  learning  the  progress  of  public  affairs. 
Martial  feelings  here  began  to  mix  themselves  Avith 
her  religious  enthusiasm— a  union  common  and 
natural  in  those  times,  however  incongruous  it  ma^i 
apjx'ar  in  ours.  Her  sex,  which  excluded  her 
from  the  profession  of  arms,  seemed  to  her  almost 
a  degrading  yoke,  which  it  liecame  her  to  disregard 
and  to  throw  off'.  She  applied  herself  accordingly 
to  manly  exercises,  which  at  once  invigorated  her 
frame,  and  added  a  glow  of  finer  animation  to  her 
iK'auty.  In  {(articular  she  acquired  the  art  of  man¬ 
aging  her  horse  with  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the 
most  accomplished  cavalier. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  February,  142!>,  that 
Jeanne  first  {irt'sented  herself  before  King  Charles 
at  ('hinon,  a  town  lying  a  considerable  distance  be¬ 
low  Orleans  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tx)ire.  She 
was  dre«sed  in  male  attire,  and  armed  from  heiul  to 
f(H>t ;  and  in  this  disguise  .she  hail  travelled  in  com- 
}iany  with  a  few  individuals  whom  she  hail  jier- 
suatlcd  to  attend  her  one  hundred  and  fifty  lecngues 
through  a  country  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
She  told  his  Majesty  that  she  came,  commissioned 
by  Heaven,  to  re.store  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Charles 
himsidf,  or  wane  of  his  ailvisers,  in  the  desjierate 
state  to  which  his  affairs  were  reiluceil,  conceived 
the  {(liU)  of  turning  the  pretensions  of  the  enthu¬ 
siast,  wild  as  they  might  be  deemed,  to  some  ac¬ 
count.  Such  a  scheme  w’as  not  nearly  so  unlikely 
to  suggest  itself,  or  so  unpromising,  in  that  age,  as 
it  would  lie  in  ours; — as  the  result  which  followed 
in  the  {(resent  insUince  .abundantly  {iroves.  At  this 
time  the  town  of  Orleans,  the  princi{(ai  {dace  of 
strength  which  still  held  out  for  Charles,  and  which 
fonned  the  key  to  the  only  portion  of  tlie  kingdom 
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where  his  sway  was  acknowletlged,  was  {ires.se,i 
by  the  iH'.sieping  forces  of  the  Fjiglish,  and  r»  . 
duced  to  the  most  ho{x*le8s extremity.  Some  week- 
were  8{ient  in  various  {iroceedings  intended  to 
throw  around  the  enterprise  of  tht;  Maid  snrli 
show  of  Divine  {irotection  as  might  give  the  re¬ 
quisite  effect  to  her  a{({(earance.  At  last,  on  tin* 

29111  of  A{(ril,  mounted  on  her  white  steed,  and 
with  her  .standard  carried  liefore  her,  she  dashed 
fonvanl  :it  the  head  of  a  convoy  with  {irovisioiis, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  o|i{M)sition  of  the  eneiii\ 
forced  her  way  into  the  lielejiguered  city.  This 
was  the  lieginning  of  a  rapid  .succession  of  ex{doit- 
which  assumed  the  character  of  miracles.  In  a 
few'  sallies  she  drove  the  besiegers  from  eveiy  {mst. 
Nothing  could  shuid  before  her  gallantry,  and  the 
enthusiam  of  those  who  in  following  her  standard 
lielievt'd  that  Ihe  invincible  might  of  Heaven  itsidl 
was  le.'uling  them  on.  On  the  8lh  of  May,  tin* 
enemy,  who  had  encom{iassed  the  {dace  since  the 
12th  of  the  {(i-eccding  (X'tolx>r,  rais<‘d  the  seige,  and 
ri'tired  in  terror  and  disonler.  From  this  date  the 
F.ngli.sh  domination  in  France  w'ithered  like  an  np- 
nxrted  tree.  In  a  few  days  after  followed  the  battle 
of  PaLay,  when  a  gre.at  victory  was  w’on  by  the 
French  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Maid 
over  the  enemy,  conducted  by  the  brave  and  able 
Talbot.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Kng- 
lish  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  were  taken  {irisoners,  .among  whom  w.as  the 
(ieneral  himself.  Town  after  town  now  o{(encd 
its  gates  to  the  victors,  the  bmgli.sh  garrison  retiring 
in  general  without  a  blow.  Dn  the  16th  of  July, 
Kheims  surrendered ;  and  the  following  day  Charles 
was  solemnly  con.secrated  and  crowned  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  there.  Having  now,  as  she  said,  fulfilled 
her  mission,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  {X'titioned  her 
roynl  nuister  to  sutler  her  to  return  to  the  quiet  and 
obscurity  of  her  native  village  and  her  former  con¬ 
dition.  Charles’s  entreaties  and  commands  unfor¬ 
tunately  prevailed  U{(on  her  to  forego  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Honors  were  now  lavi.shly  liestowed  u{M»n 
her.  A  medal  was  struck  in  celebration  of  her 
achievements,  and  letters  of  nobility  were  granted 
to  herself  and  to  every  member  of  her  family. 
Many  gallant  and  successful  ex{iloit8  illustrate  her 
subsequent  history ;  but  these  we  cannot  .sto{i  to 
enumerate.  Her  end  was  lamentiible — indelibly 
disgraceful  to  Kngland,  and  hardly  le.ss  so  to  France. 

On  the  24th  of  M.ay,  1430,  while  heroically  fight¬ 
ing  ag<iinst  the  .army  of  the  Duke  of  Buigundy 
under  the  walls  of  ('om{)eigne,  she  was  .shamefully 
shut  out  from  the  city  which  .she  was  defending, 
through  the  contrivance  of  the  governor;  and  being 
left  almost  alone,  was,  after  {lerforming  {irodipies 
of  valor,  com{(elled  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
John  of  Luxembourg,  into  whose  hands  she  fell, 
some  time  after  sold  her  for  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
livres  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl.  She  was  then 
brought  to  llouen,  and  tried  on  an  accusation  of 
sorcery.  The  contrivances  which  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  {irocure  evidence  of  her  guilt  exhibit  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  cruel  and  infamous  as  any- 
recorded  in  the  c-innals  of  judicial  iniquity  ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1431,  she  was -sentenced  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  During  all  this  time  no  at- 
lem{)t  had  lieen  nrade  by  the  ungrateful  and  worth¬ 
less  prince,  whom  she  had  re.stored  to  a  throne,  to 
effect  her  liberation.  In  the  midst  of  her  calamities 
the  feminine  softness  of  her  nature  resumed  ifs 
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lowed  to  live.  But  her  prolestafion.s  and  entreaties 
were  alike  in  vain ;  on  the  following  day  the  horrid 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  Rt)uen.  The  jK)or  unhappy  victim  died 
courageously  and  nobly  as  .she  hail  lived  ;  and  the 
n;ime  of  her  Redeemer  was  the  last  sound  her  lips 
were  heanl  to  utter  front  amid  the  flames. 


11  OR  Tier  LTrilE. 

lloRTicn.Ti'Ri:  is  tlie  science  of  ganlening  ;  and 
it  is  a  science  which  may  Ite  maile  a  source  of  great 
instruction,  as  \vell  as  amusement  to  young  jteople. 

1  wish  all  the  little  girls,  who  can  get  a  piece  of 
ground  big  enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  nxtts, 
would  have  a  little  ganlen  of  their  own,  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  themselves.  There  is  no  u.se  in  having  a 
garden,  that  you  call  your  own,  as  long  as  other 
|K*o|)le  take  care  of  it  for  you.  Of  course,  you 
must  get  .some  one  to  do  the  digging,  and  hoeing, 
and  such  heavy  work  ;  but  you  should  plant  your 
garden  yoursedf;  and  gather  the  seeds  yourself; 
and  do  them  up  neatly,  each  kind  in  sejtarate  pa¬ 
pers,  with  thejiiunes  written  u|K)n  them,  ip  fair 
juid  Jegible  characters.  Then  you  should  know 
what  flowers  are  •perennial — that  is,  what  flowers 
live  through  thesjtvinter,  and  appear  aj^in  in  the 
spring — .such  as  ^nks,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.;  and 
what  flowers  are  hiennial — that  is,  such  as  di>not 
blossom  till  the  second  year;  and  what  flowers  are 
annual — th.at  is,  those  which  need  to  be  pbihted 
every  year — such  as  Lupines,  Lirkspurs^ Poppies, 
(ic.;  and  lastl}!,  you  should  {lacertain,  before  you 
plant  them,  in  what  month  each  .sjtecies  will  blos¬ 
som.  By  planting  in  each  dejmrtment  .some  flowers 
jieculiar  to  each  month,  you  may  make  your  g:ir- 
den  appear  blooming  through  the  whole  .season. 

S»me  art  sliould  lie  u.setl  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  Those  which  are  low  should  l»e  placed 
in  front  of  those  that  grow  very  tall;  else  they 
will  be  overshiulowed  and  concealed.  Plants  that 
blcMtin  late  in  the  autumn  should  have  the  sunniest 
places,  lest  winter  should  approach  Indore  they 
come  to  jierfection.  Flowers  th.at  have  very  fine 
.seed,  such  as  the  Fo.v  Glove,  and  Chiniaster  will 
come  up  very  thick  together,  and,  of  course,  need 
transplanting;  and  this  is  a  business  which  re- 
quin*s  great  care  and  judgment.  The  plants  mu.st 
l»e  allowed  to  grow  in  quiet,  until  they  are  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches  high  ;  for  if  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  removal,  they  will  droop 
and  die.  They  must  never  lie  transplanted  at  mid¬ 
day,  or  when  the  earth  is  in  a  very  hot,  dry  state ; 
neither  is  it  wise  to  move  them  in  the  morning;  for 
then,  in.stead  of  the  cold  dews,  and  refreshing  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  the  tender  plant  is  exposed  to  the 
glaring  brightness,  and  oppressive  warmth  of  a 
long  summer’s  day,  before  the  roots  have  time  to 
feel  enough  at  home  in  their  new  residence,  to  8»d 
alsmt  their  projter  employment  of  drawing  nourish¬ 
ment  and  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  conveying 
it  to  the  leaves.  The  Itest  time  for  transplanting  is 
just  Itefore  twilight,  when  the  ground  isdtunp  from 
recent  showers;  after  they  are  removed,  it  is  well 
to  water  them  plentifully,  but  not  e.vces.sively. 

Very  little  girls  are  apt  to  dig  up  their  Lupines 
and  Beans,  to  see  whether  they  have  taken  root ; 
but  this  foolish  impatience  is  almost  always  sure  to 
kill  the  plants.  You  mu.st  not  expect  to  see  the 
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leaves  peep  abtwe  the  grountl,  until  the  seeil  have 
been  plantisl  two  or  thns*  weeks. 

If  you  ob>erve.  your  garden  cloudy,  you  xvill  ?<‘e 
a  great  many  womlerful  things,  full  of  lessons  con¬ 
cerning  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  Lupine  seed 
does  not  leave  the  plant  when  it  first  comes  up,  but 
remaiiKS  by  its  side  in  the  form  of  two  thick  leaves; 
these  leaves  an*  full  of  milky  juice,  by  which  the 
plant  is  nouri.shed,  until  it  is  old  enough  to  provide 
for  itself. 

The  bhv-som  of  the  Pea  varies  with  the  change 
of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  At  the  ap. 
proach  of  a  slio'ver,  the  large  js-Uil  called  the  ban¬ 
ner,  IxMids  over  and  pn-Kses  in  the  side-|M>tals,  s«» 
that  the  delicate  s«*ed-vess«d  is  as  well  defended 
from  the  min,  as  a  little  girl  wrapt  up  in  her  IkmnI 
and  cliKik.  The  seetl-veswl  of  the  BalNimine,  or 
Touch-me-not,  starts  when  you  touch  it,  as  if  its 
nerves  wen*  affected;  this  is  a  provision  of  nature, 
in  order  that  the  flower  may  plant  itself,  by  thus 
throwing  out  its  seed,  whenever  a  bird,  or  an  in¬ 
sect,  alights  ujKUi  it.  Perhaps  y«m  will  think  there 
IS  no  neod  of  this,  liecaiise  every  Isnly  g-.ithers  their 
garden-seeds,  and  lays  them  by,  remly  to  Is*  planted 
:n  the  spring;  but  you  must  n*memfH'r  that  all 
plants  grow  wild  in  the  wixsls,  bi’fore  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  1  do  not  mean  that  they  all 
grow’  wild  in  the  wcxxls  of  America.  Sane  of 
them  are  brought  from  England,  some  from  France, 
some  from  (’uba,  .some  from  llindostan,  Ac.  In 
their  native  wilderne.ss,  there  is  no  one  to  collect 
the  seeds;  and  therefore  Goil  has  provided  tliem 
w’ith  the  means  of  sowing  themselves. 

I'his  is  the  rea.son  why  the  dandelion  hxiks  like 
a  little  ball  of  feathers,  when  it  has  gone  to  seed, 
if  you  pull  it  in  pieces,  you  will  |K‘rceive  that  each 
.seed  is  provided  with  a  little  downy  wing,  to  carry 
it  from  place  to  jdare. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  things  produced 
by  gardening.  A  rich  soil  and  judicious  care  turn 
.single  flowers  into  double  ones  ;  thorn-bushes  are 
engr.ifted  with  line  apples  and  jiears,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  delicious  fruit.  I)o  you  know  luov  this  is 
done?  a  twig  of  the  thoin  is  cut  ojien,  and  a  twig 
from  an  apple,  or  jiear  tree,  inserted  between  the 
parts ;  it  is  then  carefully  Ixuiiid  up,  until  the  two 
twigs  unite  together,  and  seem  like  the  natural 
growth  of  the  bush.  If  the  grafts  are  put  in  bot¬ 
tom  upWcuds  it  is  said  the  fruit  pONluced  will  have 
no  seed  ;  I  have  .seen  a  great  many  seedless  apples, 
.Slid  to  be  produced  in  this  way.  If  the  buil  of  a 
sour  apple  tree  is  cut  in  two,  and  Ixuind  with  half 
of  a  sweet  apple  bud,  of  the  same  .size, — and  they 
are  engrafted  together, — oi  apple  will  be  produced, 
one  half  of  which  is  sweet,  and  the  other  half  sour. 
1  have  seen  and  tasted  .such  an  apple ;  one  half  of 
it  was  a  brilliant  red,  and  the  other  half  a  delicate 
yellow,  ^'ou  will  wonder  at  this ;  because  both 
sides  of  the  apple  must  have  been  nourisheil  by 
the  same  sap ;  but  the  jxiwer  of  God  is  very  great. 
It  is  probable  that  the  little  vessels  that  convey  the 
sap  to  the  extremities  of  a  tree,  were  difTerently 
con.structed  in  the  sweet  bud,  from  what  they  were 
in  the  sour  bud ;  and  in  pa.s.sing  through  these  ves- 
sels,  the  .sap  became  changed. 

I  hoj»e,  my  young  friends,  that  I  have  told  you 
enough  about  gardening  to  make  you  interesleil  in 
the  subject.  Nothing  will  make  you  .so  .strong  and 
healthy  as  the  wholesome  ground  and  the  pure  air ; 
nothing  will  make  you  so  happy  as  to  watch  the 


U  autiful  flowers,  ami  the  merry  little  inH’cts,  that 
live  among  them.  ^ 
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I  M  1 1;  R  AT  I  O  \  GF  FISHES 

Tin:  following  is  n  spirited  and  iuiuming  desrrip-  i 
tion  of  the  |N'ri«Nliral  |Kts.sigi*  of  fish  fnun  the  . 
Bhick  Sea  through  the  Ik^phorus,  or  iluuinel,  above 
CiMistantinopIe : 

The  wind  continuing  for  two  or  thme  davs  fioni 
I  the  noith,  we  were  surpri.si'd  at  Ixduddmg  a  mii- 
1  giilar  rippling  appearance  in  -the  nnd.st  of  the  waters 
Ilf  the  Bosphorus,  forming  a  dark  ser|X‘ntine  line 
about  a  mile  .'ind  a  half  in  length.  Over  and  all 
I  around  this  rippling  were  assembled  a  priNligious 
concours**  of  aipiatir  fowls,  swans,  cormonuits, 

I  iielicans,  |M>nguins,  •tohi.n  geese,  ducks,  qiuuls, 
divers,  Ac.  which*  shrieked  in  hoarse  concert  as 
they  dived  upon  the  in\ rials  of  |xdamydes  (for 
such  they  were)  which  lk«ited  down  in  mid -channel. 
While  we  were  lieholding  this  singular  phenome¬ 
non  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  the  hiats 
from  Consfantinople  and  the  adjoining  villages 
liegaii  to  arrive,  and  then  commenced  that  ancient 
fishery  which  has  Ihh*!!  .so  much  cdebr.ited  in  the 
golden  vers<‘s  of  Appiaii. 

I  But  to  return :  this  shoal  proved  only  the  jul- 
j  vanced  guard  of  the  gnind  army  of  p^daiiiydes, 
which  were  coming  ilown  from  the  Pnlus  Mnittit, 

I  terrified  by  the  liot  appriKich  of  the  bleak  northern 
I  blasts  :uid  equin(M;tial  giile.s. 

!  B**fore  mid-day,  some  hundred  Ixxifs  having  ar- 
j  rived,  the  niimlx*rs  of  fish  captured  were  jirodigious. 
'I’he  Isiafs  were  navigated  by  Turks,  AIlKUiians, 
’and  Greeks  habited  in  the  diversified  and  richly 
I  colored  costume  of  their  res|»ective  nations,  throw- 
I  ing  their  .stones,  and  pulling  against  the  ra|iid  ciir- 
I  rent ;  liawling,  shouting,  and  wrangling  for  the 
!  prize,  w  hich  fhejf  were  even  forced  to  ctmtest  with 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  who  intrepidly  tiescended  to 
seize  the  fish  when  struggling  amidst  the  meshes  of 
their  nets.  They  gave  a  life  and  animation  to  the 
picture,  which  surrounded  by  the  sublime  scenery 
j  of  the  Bosphorus,  constituted,  as  a  whole,  one  of 
the  most  .sujN'rh  and  impressive  spixtacles  I  Inul 
ever  Isdield.  This  occu|Nition  continued,  without 
cestsing,  day  and  night  till  the  fourth  moniing,  when 
the  last  of  the  shoal  }ia.ssed  Tempia.  Petaniy^  is 
the  term  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  young  tunny 
when  under  a  year  old.  'Fhe  tunny  is  the  same 
with  the  Sjianish  mackerel,  a  large  fish  of  the 
scomber  kind,  the  acomlter  thynntie  of  Llnnieas, 
the  nrcyuu't  Innnsa  and  pelamys  of  other  writers. 
Ft  has  eight  or  nine  fins  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
liack,  which,  as  well  as  the  abiiorninal  fins,  rise 
from  a  ileep  furrow.  The  tail  i.s  of  a  semilunar 
shape. 

The  tunny  was  a  fish  well  known  and  highly 
prized  by  the  ancients,  having  cmi.stituted,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  a  great  source  of  riches  and  commerce 
to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  .shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  in  fact  being  the  principal  food  of 
the  people  of  Bythinia.  Tlie  periods  of  its  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  were  observed,  and  sta¬ 
tions  for  taking  the  fi.sh  were  established  on  the 
cajx's  and  inlets  most  favorable  to  that  occupation. 

The  gotxl  man  is  just  in  little  things,  the  wicked 
man  is  little  in  great  ones. 
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Tin:  MOTHKR’S  (’ALL. 

nr  ALl-An  <  L’nnim.HAM. 

i’oMK  nwret  otirn,  roiiie  to  thr  Held^  Willi  iiiP, 

I  hetir  thf  hiiin  of  thp  tionoy  b«*p, 

I  hPHr  thr  mil  ol  th«'  Kray  cuckuo, 

1  h«‘ar  tli<*  iio(<'  of  itip  nlirill  curli'w, 

I  hoar  lliP  rry  of  the  huntiiift  liawk, 

'I’fjp  aoiinil  of  ifip  «lov**  onr  Vunloiupd  walk, 

'I'lio  t*onf(  of  lh«'  lark,  tlip  toiiftn*'  of  th**  rill, 

'I'lio  Mhp|>li»*rd’B  sliout  on  tlip  iwsture  hill. 

My  Hwcft  onen,  all  coiiip  forth  and  play, 

Til**  air  in  halrii  and  I  piiipII  now  hay  ; 

CoiiiP  liroath**  of  th**  flowcrn,  and  hop  how  neat 
'I'he  milkmaid  irii*  on  her  aopiited  feet ; 

Vonnft  folks  romp  forth  all  joy,  and  run 
Abroad  tut  hright  an  liPHiiin  of  the  nun; 

( >ld  iiK-n  atep  out  with  n  aadder  ftrare. 

And  mutroiia  com**  with  a  graver  (wr**. 

The  nniokr  streamn  iii*.  and  the  air  in  rife 
VV'ith  joy,  and  all  in  lif^t  and  life  ; 

From  rant  to  went  there’s  not  a  ntain 
ill  all  th(.‘  nky,  and  the  birds  are  fain. 

And  (he  iK'U-nta  are  fflad,  while  man  in  song 
Breaks  out,  for  rain  has  lorded  long. 

And  earth  han  drunk  more  than  her  need 
To  fill  In-r  flowers  and  nurse  her  seed. 

Now,  now  ye  roiiie,  my  little  ones  ail. 

As  tin*  young  doves  rome  at  th**ir  mother’s  call ; 
t  >ne  run  to  yon  tall  hixglove,  and  we 
,\t  his  bri'akfast  of  balm  tin*  golden  bee  ; 

Another  go  hunt  from  bud  to  bloom 
'I'he  worm  that  flies  with  a  painted  |>lunie, 

Or  »e»’  the  doe  solicitous  lead 

Her  twin  fawns  forth  to  (he  odorous  mead, 

t  >r  mark  the  nestlings  newly  flown. 

With  llieir  tender  wings  and  their  crests  of  down. 

Hut  stay  my  children.  Ln*  ye  run. 

Who  made  tin*  sky  and  yon  glorious  sun 
Who  framed  th**  earth,  and  strewed  it  sweet 
W'lth  tiow’ers,  and  wl  it  'ncath  mankind's  feet  ? 
’Twas  t  >n*‘  in  h**uv**n.  Km*el  down,  and  lay 
Your  white  foreheads  to  the  grass,  and  pray  ; 

And  reniler  Him  praiw,  and  seek  to  be 
I’lire,  good,  and  modest — then  come  with  me. 

AHKNrV  OF  FKKLIN(;S  IN  FORMATION  OF 
HABITS. 

Tilt:  chief  valttc  of  giMid  fceliiig.s  arises  fmm 
theii  Iwing  iiistrumciiLs  in  the  fonnatioii  of  good 
|irinciples  and  habits,  ('hildron  k'gin  life  withont 
:i  bias  towards  atiy  course  of  action,  hut  with  a 
large  ca|mrity  for  ]ilea.stire  :uul  )>ain,  and  a  lively 
sensibility  to  them.  It  is  the  work  of  a  giKul  edti- 
calniii  to  etigsige  those  .sensibilities  on  the  side  of 
virtue,  atul  to  make  them  iict  as  a  stimulus  to  vir¬ 
tuous  ;ictions.  The  mi.sery  which  a  kind-hearte«l 
child  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  staving  family,  (and 
which  is  more  acute  than  that  which  i.s  uxjierienced 
by  the  most  liouevolent  jierson  of  maturer  age,) 
sujijilies  the  jihice  of  that  gtxxl  iirinciple  which 
time  has-not  allowed  to  grow  uji  into  strength,  and 
jiromiits  hi.n  to  bestow  all  that  he  has  in  order  to 
iin|*;irl  relief.  His  sensibility  is  no  less  wounded 
by  the  sight  of  a  nest  of  unfletiged  birds,  depriTed 
of  their  iKirents'  rare,  or  of  the  writhings  of  the 
fish  u)Km  the  Innik ;  and  thus  vivid  emotion  tends 
to  cottfirm  his  newly-formetl  habits  of  humanity 
towards  the  brute  creation.  These  feelings  are,  in 
theinsclve.s,  evanescent,  and  if  not  connected  with 
action,  are  worae  than  useless;  os  excitement 
caiisea  a  waste  of  eneig)’  which  can  only  be  re> 


]Kiired  by  increased  vigor  of  action.  Hut  if  they 
be  made  the  immediate  impulse  to  some  efbirt  of 
benevolence,  they  have  answered  the  purpoue  for 
which  they  were  bestowed,  and  in  departing,  have 
left  behind  .something  more  than  equivalent  to 
ihem.selves  in  their  utmost  intensity  and  depth.  A 
frtsquent  rejietition  of  these  feelings  prcxluces  a 
series  of  tictions,  till,  by  the  unfailing  power  of 
as.sociation,  the  emotion  and  consequent  action  be¬ 
come  inseparably  connected ;  and  the  feeling,  rising 
in  dignity  and  importance,  becomes  a  principle. 

[Martineau. 

P  O  P  U  L  A  R  F  A  1. 1.  A  C  I  K  S  . 

■  r  PB.  LABDSEB.  * 

Tiik  human  liotly,  in  our  climate,  is  alw.iiys 
much  wtinner  than  the  atmosphere,  and  is  coiustant- 
ly  throw’ing  offbeat.  All  subsUmces,  in  respect  of 
heat,  arc  called  good  or  bad  conductors.  If  we 
apply  our  hand  to  the  carjiet  it  will  appear  tolera¬ 
bly  warm,  because  it  is  a  biul  conductor  and  takes 
no  heat  from  us.  If  we  ne.vt  touch  the  floor,  which 
is  of  w'ood,  and  therefore,  although  a  liail  one,  a 
better  conductor  than  the  carpet,  it  will  appear 
.somewhat  cold — as  it  takes  some  of  the  heat  of  our 
hand  away.  Iron  and  all  metals,  lieing  eminently 
g(MMl  ctmductors,  will  alustract  a  gKater  quantity  of 
heat  fitan  us,  so  that  when  we  come  to  touch  that, 
it  will  ap|iear  very  cold  from  the  loss  of  heat  which 
our  b(Mly  immediately  experiences,  'fhe  sjime  fal¬ 
lacious  testimony  of  the  touch  would  induce  us  to 
believe  that  water  is  re«ny  much  colder  than  it  is. 
When  we  take  the  cold  bath,  we  experience  a  chilly 
sensation  in  passing  out  of  the  atmosphere  into  the 
water,  although  a  thermometer  will  tell  us  tliat  Iwith 
are  of  the  same  temperature ;  this  is  not  becsiuse 
the  water  is  a  gtxxl  conductor,  but  In'cau.se  it  has  a 
projierty  jK*culiar  to  itself,  by*  which  it  absorbs  and 
carries  away  whalever  heat  may  l)e  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  and  which  is  equivalent  in  its  results 
to  the  pnqterty  of  a  conductor.  Thtts,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  what  seems  to  be  a  cold  .sensation  received 
from  other  objects,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
the  loss  of  heat  in  touching  them,  and  t.hu.s  it  is 
evident  that  the  Author  of  the  Universe  formed  our 
senses  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
give  us  intellect  to  correct  their  errors,  and  to 
enable  us  to  apply  thetn  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
pur|X).ses  of  science. 

John  lliNcocx. — During  the  siege  at  Boston, 
General  Wa-ihington  consulted  Congress  ujion  the 
propriety  of  bombarding  the  town  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Hancock  was  then  Pra.sident  of  Congress.  After 
(ienenil  Washington’s  letter  Wt-is  read,  a  solemn 
silence  ensued.  This  was  broken  by  a  memlier 
milking  a  motion  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Air. 
lliincock  might  give  his  opinion  upon  the  imjxirtant 
subject,  as  he  ivas  deeply  interested  from  having 
all  his  estate  at  Boston.  After  he  left  tlie  chair, 
he  iuldressed  the  chainnan  of  the  whole,  in  the 
following  wools;  “It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all  the 
poqterty  I  have  in  the  w'orld,  is  in  houses  and 
other  real  e.state  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  but  if  the 
expulsion  t)f  the  British  army  from  it,  and  the 
lilK*rties  of  ottr  country,  require  their  Iteing  burnt 
to  ashes — issi’b  the  ohder  for  that  purfoss 
IMMEDlATELTi'* 


[VoL.  I. 

SiUKXT  Co.MPANioN. — Two  ptLsseiigers  set  out 
from  their  inn  in  Ixmdon,  early  on  a  December 
morn.  It  was  dark  as  pitch ;  and  one  of  them  not 
Iteing  sleepy,  and  wishing  for  a  little  conversation, 
endeavored,  in  the  usual  travelling  mode,  to  stimu¬ 
late  his  neighbor  to  discourse.  “  A  very  dark- 
morning,  sir.”  “  Shocking  cold  weather  for  travel, 
ing.”  “Slow  going  in  these  heavy  roads,  sir.” 
None  of  these  questions  producing  a  word  of  an¬ 
swer,  the  sociable  man  mtuie  one  more  effort.  He 
stretched  out  his  luind,  and  leeling  the  other’s  habit, 
exclaimed — “  What  a  very  comfortable  coat,  sir, 
you  have  got  to  travel  in  !  ”  No  answer  was  made, 
and  the  inquirer,  fatigued  and  disgusted,  fell  into  a 
.sound  nap,  nor  awoke  until  tlie  brightest  rays  of  a 
winter’s  sun  accounted  to  him  for  the  taciturnity  of 
his  comrade,  by  presenting  to  his  .istonished  view  a 
large  l)e.ar  (luckily  for  him  muzzled  and  confined) 
in  a  sitting  jiosture. 

Knowledire  should  be  the  first  object  of  life,  and  the 
enlargement  of  knowledge  life’s  greatest  pleasure. 
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